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ABSTRACT 


If the significance and the excellence of a literary 
work can be measured by the volume of critical debate which 
it provokes, then Stephen Crane's The Red Badge of Courage 
must be seen as one of the most notable products of the 
American imagination. This thesis attempts to chart the 
trends in critical reaction to The Red Badge in order to 
determine the important critical issues in the novel, and to 
discover how effective the more than two hundred critics who 
have dealt with the work have been in providing elucidation 
of these issues for the reader. 

Chapter I deals with the period 1895-1950 during which 
the novel's reputation underwent great fluctuation, ranging 
from its great contemporary popularity through the period 
from Crane's death to the early twenties in which it was 
virtually ignored, to Crane's "re-discovery" in the twenties 
and his acceptance, albeit somewhat subdued, in the thirties 
and forties. For much of this time it was either the, novel's 
uniqueness or its realism that was emphasized and The Red 
Badge was generally read as a novel which portrayed its 
protagonist, Henry Fleming, as in some way saved or redeemed. 
But in the thirties and forties critics appeared who considered 
the book an example of naturalism and brought many of these 
notions into question. Chapter II treats the decade 1950-1960 
in which the second and more permanent of the eben e ras 


ade 


ar 
of Crane took place. This chapter examines the rise in the 
early fifties of the symbolic approach to the novel, either 
Christian or mythic, the subsequent protest against this 
symbolic reading and the eventual creation, in the late 
fifties, of another approach to The Red Badge formed by a 
synthesis of the naturalistic and Christian or mythic 
interpretations. 

Chapter III plots the continued popularity of this 
approach in the period 1960-1970 as well as the emergence of 
a new interpretation of the novel which utilized many of the 
arguments employed by those critics who viewed the work as 
naturalistic, but which considered Henry's failure to achieve 
the manhood he claims at the conclusion of the book as a 
personal failure rather than the inevitable outcome of his 
environment. This chapter also examines the harsher critical 
treatment of The Red Badge during this decade, a treatment 
which brought to public attention many of the difficulties in 
the novel which had been ignored or smoothed over in much of 
the previous commentary. Chapter IV examines the great amount 
of critical material which has concerned itseif with the 
search for Crane's sources for The Red Badge and concludes 
that virtually all the arguments for any given source must be 
considered little more than surmise based on inadequate 
evidence. Also investigated in this chapter are the critics' 
aeetptss co discover Noweexactly Crane learned to write, 
attempts shaped into a debate which has taken place 


simultaneously with the quest for the source of Crane's 


subject and themes. 
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And my chiefest desire was to write plainly 
and unmistakably, so that all men (and some 
women) might read and understand. 


Stephen Crane to 
John Northern Hilliard 
January 1896 


CHAPTER I 
THE CRITICAL PENDULUM 1895-1950 


The Red Badge of Courage was published by D. Appleton 
anemeonoany On October third, 1895), and arrived, to use the 
words of Joseph Conrad, "with the impact and force of a twelve 
inch shell charged with a very high explosive. Unexpected it 
fell amongst us; and its fall was followed by a great out- 
ery."* Inevitably, this outcry produced a wide divergence of 
opinion on the novel, which ranged between enthusiastic 
applause and fury and disgust. This immediate reaction to 
The Red Badge also prompted many perceptive observations 
which have been developed and elaborated upon by later 
Scitercs, just asic promoted critical flounderings which 
seem unavoidably to surround the arrival of a work of art as 
new and as different as The Red Badge of Courage would have 
appeared in 1895. 

Typical of the uncertainty felt by many contemporary 
commentators in dealing with Crane's war novel is Nancy H. 
Banks' article for the Bookman in November of 1895. Banks 
perceives in the novel a "power--misspent perhaps--but still 
POWwermOLeaneUnlsudlekind» . . . much ineneed of being 
assisted imso Sunlight and a natural normal growth ."* She 
finds that the novel does not meet her nineteenth century 
preconceptions about plot and therefore asserts that Crane 
Pasepecduced, »no Story et, all,” and that 1t may: "be best 
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described as a study in morbid emotions and distorted exter- 
nal impressions."” However, in contrast to most of the con- 
temporary commentators on The Red Badge who make continuous 
reference to Crane's realism, Banks remarks upon the element 
of fantasy in the book, an element later emphasized by such 
critics as John Berryman and Warner Berthoff, when she 
Suggests that Henry's "sensations and observations during 
the conflict fill the volume with thoughts and images as 
unreal as a feverish dream. "" 

MetyzadespLteethe efforts of-such ilater,~acriticswas 
Thomas «Beer .to.prove the contrary, it) cannot be doubted 
that the very favourable reception of The Red Badge by the 
BELtLSawcri ti cs ~had.muchs tosdo.wi th Ene ,establishment-o£ ethe 
move LAS -Lreputatilons andathe sincnuease .ofecritical-attention to 
Crane and his works in the United States.> One of the most 
important and influential of these British reviews was that 
of George Wyndham in the New Review of January 1896. Wyndham, 
all too often, allows unrestrained eulogy to take the place 
Of useful «literary «criticism and lapses into such. purely 
emotive language as that contained in his statement that 
"the drama races through another hundred and sixty pages to 
the end of the book and to read these pages is in itself an 
experience of breathless, lambent, detonating pee, we Never- 
theless Wyndham's review demonstrates an awareness of Crane's 
impressionistic technique; he refers constantly to the book's 
"vivid impressions, half of sense and half of imagination" 
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or its "sensuous impressions that leap out from the picture." 
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Wyndham also commends the novel's realism and compares it 
with that of Zola, asserting that Crane "omits nothing and 
extenuates nothing, save the actual blasphemy and obscenity 
efesoldversticathsoe.as SeeventZolashas rareliy®surpassed the 
appaling realism of Jim Conklin's death in Chapter x08 
Together with almost all tne contemporary commentators on 
the novel, Wyndham sees Henry achieve maturity and ultimate 
Success and suggests that this development is achieved "when 
the battle bond of brotherhood"” ismbosntinshis soulnrean 
elaboration and extension of this particular viewpoint was to 
become the basis for the argument of those critics who offered 
a mythical interpretation of the novel. However, Wyndham 
also seems to have recognized, at least implicitly, one of 
the important objections made by critics to the suggestion 
that Henry develops or is "redeemed" in the novel, and that 
is that Henry, while involved in this "battle bond of 
brotherhood," is in fact acting in a sub-human fashion. 
Although recognizing this fact, Wyndham ignores its impli- 
cations and merely states his conviction that "it is glorious 
to see his youth discover courage in the bed rock of primeval 
antagonism after the collapse of his tinsel bravado. "1° 

Another laudatory but anonymous British review 
appeared in the Saturday Review on January 11, 1896. Once 
again Crane is compared favourably with Tolstoy and Zola and, 
although the reviewer applauds Crane's "vivid realistic 
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fleaches % in his description of battle, he perceptively 


demonstrates that Crane's main achievement is not in the 
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depiction of objective detail but in the portrayal of the 
psychological reality of war. Nor, he suggests, is the novel 
to be seen solely as a study in the development of a single 
individual but also as "the process by which a regiment that 
has never been under fire develops into a finished and for- 
midable fighting Machines tt? a point made later by Joseph 
Conrad and in even greater detail in the work of Eric Solomon. 
Again attention is implicitly drawn to the impressionism of 
The Red Badge in such phrases as. "the series of pictures of 
fighting" and "the impressions of fighting:"*? Indeed 
throughout “the great fluctuations in critical fashion regar- 
ding The Red Badge from its publication to the present, 
"impressionism" has remained the one constant despite the 
fact that the actual definition of the term in literature 
remains a perennial problem for the critic. 

Even less restrained acclaim for the novel was 
offered by the American novelist Harold Frederic working in 
London for the New York Times. Frederic also makes the 
comparison between The Red Badge and the work of Zola and 
Tolstoy, and also includes the work of Balzac, Hugo and 
Merrimee in his belief that beside Crane's novel "they are 
cold and ineffectual .. . The praise may Sound exaggerated, 
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but really it is inadequate." Frederic is yet another of 


the contemporary critics who places great emphasis on the 
factual realism of the novel; he persistently refers to its 
"ViVLa touches of detail," its "photographic detail" or its 
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Meettaletruth about battle,” yet he believes that the book 
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If the majority of British reviewers expressed 
unqualified praise for The Red Badge, their American counter- 
parts proved more sparing of their approval. As R. W. 
Stallman has already pointed out dn bnsnbnographyhofsecrane, 
the American journals were generally far less pleased with 
the work than the newspapers.*/ Even William Dean Howells, 
who was so instrumental in Crane's early success, considered 
that the narration "repeats itself; the effort to imagine, 
to divine and then to express ends often in a huddled and 
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(This comment has often been considered 
Spcrieneai Gis lip! donrthenpareotethes Dean" but, as will 
later be seen, a recent trend in the criticism of The Red 
Badge would credit this remark with great perception). 
Typical of the disparaging comments of the American journals 
ToeWrh aan MigPayne- serevacwhorethesnove wior tthe: Dialvon 
February lst 1896. Payne could not consider the great praise 
of the novel deserved and reiterated Banks" earlier com- 
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plaint that the book contained "almost no story. 
strangely, he considered Henry's psychological history to be 
Uplausible but hardly) convincing" since’ "we do not know, nor 
does the writer, that it is what actually goes on in the mind 
of a man who is passing through his baptism of fire," as 
though hic teedee one standard response of all individuals to 


this ordeal which Crane may have possibly failed to accurately 


describe. 
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Nor was American disparagement of the novel always 
éxpressed in terms as temperate as those employed by Payne. 
A far more extreme disapproval of The Red Badge is to be 
found in the article written by General A. C. McClurg for 
the Dial on April 16, 1896. The General begins his article 
with the questioning plea, "must we abandon all the old 
standards of criticism?"*+ and then proceeds to waive every 
conceivable critical standard in an outpouring of what must 
be termed chauvinistic nonsense. Not only does he repeat the 
convictions of Banks and Payne that the book contains "abso- 
lutely no story," but he sees it as a "piece of intended 
realism based entirely on unreality" and "a vicious satire 
upon American soldiers and American armies."“" The praise 
of the British critics McClurg considers to be nothing more 
than a Grecian gift, sly applause for a book that debunks the 
basic tenets of the professional military code, which include 
the notion that war is ever glorious and solidering the 
employment of brave, patriotic, unflinching men to whom fear 
is a totally unknown quantity. British critical praise had 
been merely another opportunity for English writers to 
indulge in their traditional pastime of mocking American 
soldiers. The absurdity of the General's remarks now provides 
ae WuMOrOuS CU Oainegtaes critical, histony of. The Red Badge,.but 
even in the midst of his largely irrelevant nationalistic 
fury McClurg stumbled across a point which was to be taken 


up by the critics who later wished to attach a naturalistic 


interpretation to the novel. McClurg pointed out that when 
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Henry 1s at the height of his success in the victorious final 
charge neither "reason nor any intelligent motive [has] any 
influence on his action" and he "betrays no trace of the 
reasoning being."** 

An adequate defence of both The Red Badge and the 
British reviewers appeared the following month in the Dial 
by Sydney Brooks, an Englishman then living in Chicago, who 
had been one of the first critics to review the novel. 
Brooks displays a somewhat heavy handed irony throughout his 
article but, for the most part, summarizes McClurg's review 
accurately as "a compound of misjudged patriotism and bad 
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Turning to a defence of the novel Brooks 
suggests that McClurg's attack on the novel's realism and 
the "chaos" of its action had missed the whole point of the 
tale, since it was Crane's intention "to give an idea of the 
impressions made on a raw recruit by the movements of a 


m6 not to portray the minutiae of objec- 


regiment in battle," 
tive historical fact. McClurg had also complained, as did 
many of his fellow readers, of Crane's "Startling sentences" 
and "absurd similes," but Brooks defends these as "admirable" 
and in so doing demonstrates a considerable awareness of 
Crane's metaphorical technique. 

An outstanding element in the contemporary response 
to The Red Badge is the existence in many of the reviews of 
a strange admixture of perception and critical blindness. A 


good example of this condition is to be found in the anonymous 


review which appeared in the Nation on July 2nd 1896. This 
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reviewer carps at what he terms Crane's "overemphasis" of 
language, by which he appears to mean any movement away from 
aistrictlytliteral ‘reporting of fact. "What is:a crimson 
roar?" he asks, "do soldiers hear crimson roars, or do they 
Simply hear roars?"*/ But this same reviewer shows a marked 
appreciation of at least part of Crane's aim in his use of 
the restricted point of view in the novel, which was to 
depict a battlefield which "is too extensive for those in 
one part of it to know what is going on elsewhere, and where 
often a regiment remains in ignorance for some time whether 
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With similar insight the 
reviewer extends the usual label "realism" to one of 
"animalism" and, in so doing, underlines many of the aspects 
of the novel which naturalistic interpretations were later 

to emphasize: 

We use the word animalism for the sake of clearness, to 
denote a species of realism which deals with man considered 
as an animal, capable of hunger, thirst, lust cruelty, vanity, 
fear, sloth, predacity, greed, and other passions and appe- 
tites that make him kin to the brutes, but which neglect so 
far as possible, any higher qualities which distinguish him 
from his four-footed relatives, such as humour, thought, 
reason, aSpiration, affection, morality and religion. 
However, aS with almost all the contemporary reactions to the 
novel, this reviewer found no irony in the novel's conclusion 
as most later naturalistic interpretations were to do, and 

he therefore contends that Henry still emerges from the novel 
a "hero." 


Ralph Ellison has commented that: 


for his contemporaries much of the meaning of Crane's art 
was obscured by a personal myth compounded of elements ever 
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fascinating to the American mind; his youth and his early 
mastery of a highly technical skill (like a precocious juvenile 
delinquent possessed of an uncanny knowledge not of pocket 
pool, craps or tap dancing but of advanced literary tech- 
nique) coupled with that highly individual way of feeling 
and thinking which is the basis of all significant innovation 
ani enieten 
Yet for no group of Crane's contemporaries is this comment 
more true than for the band of distinguished literati who 
formed Crane's circle of friends in England and which 
inclujed H. G. Wells, Edward Garnett, Ford Madox Ford and 
Joseph Conrad. These writers and critics were important 
not only in the establishment of Crane'"S immediate reputation 
but also in the revival of interest in him which was to take 
place in the twenties. Yet all too often their remarks are 
concerned more with features of Crane's personality or with 
indulgence in nostalgic reminiscences rather than with 
pertinent literary criticism. However, their critical 
appraisal of The Red Badge tends to follow the major trends 
in contemporary thought about the novel, emphasizing its 
impressionism, realism or its uniqueness, 

Edward Garnett, writing in the London Academy for 
December 17, 1898, referred to Crane as "the chief impres- 
Sionist of our day as Sterne was the great impressionist, in 


nek but believed that despite 


a different manner, of his day, 
its impressionist presentation The: Red Badge ‘of Courage 

"was a series of episodic scenes, all melting naturally into 
one another and forming a just whole; but it was not constructed 


in any sense of the word. ">? Garnett gives his reader no 
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10 
and cryptic evaluation. He concludes his article with the 
belief that "of the young school of American artists Mr. 
Crane is the genius--the others have their talents "7" 
Although agreeing with Garnett's great commendation of the 
novel and his opinion of the work's uniqueness, H. G. Wells, 
in an article for the North American Review in August 1900, 
could not go so far as Garnett and believe that Crane had "no 
false steps, no Sxdessesun* Wells praised the novel's 
impressionism but considered that The Red Badge contained 
instances where Crane seemed to have lost control of his 
language, exuberances which he sees ironed out in The Open 
Boats = sWellsswirires thatein The Open Boat “those chromatic 
Eplasnes that at Cimes™dearen) and confuse, The Red Badge, 
those images that astonish rather than enlighten, are 
disciplined and controlled.">> 

Wells' article provides a watershed in Crane criti- 
cism. It comes at the end of the glowing contemporary 
reputation of The Red Badge and the beginning of the long 
period, from his death to the early 1920's, when Crane, if 
not actively discredited, was barely mentioned at aii and 
then only as a clever journalist who had achieved an overnight 
fame. 

One or two attempts were made in the interim period 
to bring the name of Stephen Crane back before the reading 
public and to re-establish his reputation. Notable amongst 
these was the article Hamlin Garland, Crane's early literary 


patron, wrote for the Yale Review in April 1914. Unfortunately 
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this article consisted largely of Garland's reminiscences 
Of Crane's arrival in his office with the manuscripts of 
Maggie and The Red Badge but it does conciude with Garland's 
belief that Crane "was a genius, as erratic as he was 
unaccountable, a rocket whose very speed assisted in the 
wasting of his substance, and yet the work he did will live 
long in the libraries of those who esteem the man who is 
able to create original characters and to make old words 
seem newrlso Another deliberate attempt to revive Crane 
during this period was made by Francis Hackett, another 
American critic, in the New Republic of June 30, 1917. 
Hackett complained that the novel was to be found only 
"in second-hand bookstores and on the shelves where some 
anchored families keep yesterday's novels," and that the 
forthcoming generation almost certainly knew nothing of 
the "ardent reality" and "perennial quality"? of the book, 
it was the realism and striking, imagery of The Red Badge 
that Hackett emphasized as the qualities which should lift 
the novel back to public prominence. He points out the 
great difference between Crane's treatment of war and the 
popular sentimentalized romantic version of it "written with 
complete indifference to the reality, but with a ruling 


u38 


intention of promoting patriotism. In marked contrast, 


Hackett suggests, Crane gives "a true account of warfare 


Se) 


menticout Of thetheartsof reality." Indeed the only criti- 


cism Hacket makes of the novel is that Henry's forgetting 


his, clouted head so quickly is "a lapse from realism, "7° 
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Nevertheless, despite the efforts of such critics as 
Garland and Hackett, Crane was condemned to virtual critical 
anonymity until the beginning of the twenties when the first 
of his "rediscoveries" took place. In July of 1920 Vincent 
Starret offered "An Estimate" of Stephen Crane in the 
Sewanee Review and again it was the realism of The Red Badge 
that was underlined. Speaking of the earlier comparisons with 
Zola and Tolstoy, Starret believed "Tolstoy and Zola see none 
of the traditional beauty of war; they apply themselves to a 
devoted, almost obscene, study of corpses and carnage 
generally; they lack the American's instinct for the common- 
place, the natural, which so materially aids his fealien."*~ 
Starret did not, however, view the novel as flawless, seeing 
it as bristling "with grammatical errors as with bayonets" 
but he realizes that "many of Crane's deviations from the 
rules of polite rhetoric were deliberate experiments, looking 
to effect--effect which, frequently, he Sa acecne = 

bi 19228 dward Garnett published his volume Friday 
Nights which included, apart from the almost inevitable 
narration of his last glimpse of Crane, a reprinting of his 
"Appreciation" of 1898 with some additional comments on 
Crane's psychological realism and his irony, an aspect of 
Crane's writing which was to become in later criticism a 
commonplace observation but which is seldom explicitly 
mentioned in contemporary estimations of the novel. The 
year 1923°saw the. publication of the first biography of 


Crane by Thomas Beer together with an introduction by 
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13 
Joseph Conrad and also the first Crane bibliography by Vincent 
Starret. But Beer's impressionistic biography seemed designed 
more to explode some of the more pernicious rumours which 
had collected around Crane than to present a detailed exami- 
nation of the man or his art. As Vincent Starret pointed 
out in Colophon in September 1931, "his [Beer's] impressionism 
keeps coming between one and what one wants most to know. 
The book is in actuality a study of the times, in strong 
light; and across the light moves a somewhat inconspicuous 


shadow called Stephen Crane 


Certainly one is often left 
wondering whether many of the largely undocumented and often 
undated events in the work are facts positively known to 
Beer, facts he suspects to be true, or facts he has merely 
invented. When discussing The Red Badge, which he does at 
no great length, Beer also places the emphasis on the novel's 
realism, impressionism (he often refers to Crane as simply 
"the impressionist" in the course of his narrative), and 
irony; "he [Crane] was already an ironist, already able to 
plant his impressions with force and reckless of the conse- 
quent shock to a public softened by long nursing at the 
hands of limited men iio Beer also includes a somewhat 
premature defence of Crane against those critics who were 
HGMpetoOrwarduagnatiumalastic anterpretation of The. Red 
Badge when he concludes that after the completion of Maggie 
Geanek iwasmuteriwel Eli oght trom «the codes of naturalism” and 
Gncitietois; flughe stock yhimwback* to his first. passion, battle, 
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which found expression in The Red Badge of Courage. Nor 
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14 
can Joseph Conrad's smugly self-conscious introduction to 
Beer's biography be said to lend a great deal to the develop- 
ment of sound critical evaluation of the novel. The only 
really significant comment in this introduction is Conrad's 
reiteration of Wyndham's earlier observation that They Red 
Badge deals not only with Henry aS an individual but also 
with the regiment as a whole, or as Conrad terms it "the 


psychology of the mass."-° 


But, for the most part, the 
personalities of both Crane and Conrad provide efficient 
obstacles to literary judgement and the introduction finally 
disintegrates into a testimony of Crane's good character by 
virtue of a detailed study of his physiognomy and self- 
congratulation on the part of Conrad. 

There is little doubt, however, that this biography 
stimulated the vogue which culminated in elered With ¢the 
publication of Crane's complete works in a twelve volume 
edition by Alfred A. Knopf, an assurance that this particular 
"rediscovery" of Stephen Crane was complete. The various 
introductions to these volumes were undertaken by such eminent 
authors as Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Amy Lowell and H. L. Mencken. Despite the unsuppressed 
enthusiasm expressed in these introductions, there is not a 
great deal of direct discussion of Crane's art to be found 
amongst. them and one senses that the idea of "rediscovery" 
has taken the place of criticism. Joseph Hergesheimer, for 
example, in his introduction to The Red Badge spends much of 


his time in attempting to recollect his first reactions to 
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15 
his first reading of the novel as a fifteen year old boy and 
then comparing these reactions with those he holds at the 
time of writing. As Maurice Bassan has already pointed out 
these critical "evaluations" tended to portray Crane as one 
of two archetypes: "the Chattertonian 'marvellous boy', or 
the Poe-esque, demonic, drug driven writer, hardly as the 
serious, mature, responsible artist he was,"78 

Following this "rediscovery" and the great acclaim 
of the twenties, Stephen Crane had become "respectable" and 
accepted as a literary figure of value. It was, however, a 
somewhat silent acceptance once this enthusiasm became 
settled. The Williams-Starret bibliography cites only fourty 
four entries of books and periodical articles which deal with 
Crane or his art in the thirties and by the forties this 
number was reduced to twenty one. The direction of the 
criticism of the novel also underwent a slight change during 
the thirties and forties, or at least there emerged greater 
diversity of opinion concerning the book. Up until the end 
of the twenties critical discussion of The Red Badge centred, 
as has been seen, around its realism, impressionism, or irony 
and it had been read, to use the words of Joseph Hergesheimer, 
as "a fixed pattern of me cee Bucy the "crLties7wio 
advocated a naturalistic interpretation of the novel in the 
thirties and forties brought many of these accepted ideas 
into question. Certainly the view of Crane as a member of 
the realist tradition and The Red Badge as a novel about the 


moral development of Henry Fleming continued to be expressed 
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16 
in therwritings of. such influential critics as Carl Van Doren 
who believed Crane to be "too much of a poet to follow the 
course laid down by such systematic naturalists as Zola"? 
and V. S. Pritchett who also viewed Crane as a realist and 
considered that Henry had acquired "a new identity, a 


hardened eter a 


by the conclusion of the novel. But for 
the first time important critical disagreement over the novel 
had been expressed. 

One» of the earliest critics to forward a naturalistic 
interpretation of the novel was Russel Blakenship in his 
American Literature as an Expression of the National Mind 
in 1931. Blakenship asserted that "Crane was a real 
naturalist, though his impressionistic method kept him from 
labouring over detail in the manner of his fellows.">* 
Testing The Red Badge against the tenets of naturalism 
Blakenship finds a scientific impersonality in the treatment 
of material and a resolute purpose to record facts and 
impressions without passing moral judgements upon anything. 
But these observations evidently take little heed of Crane's 
irony throughout the novel, particularly in its conclusion. 
Blakenship sees The Red Badge as equally as deterministic in 
its outlook as Maggie and considers Henry "the victim of 
various forces, not one of which was controlled by his free 


eke 


Harry Hartwick complied, for the most part, with 
Blakenship's view in his The Foreground of American Fiction 
(1934) although he does not seem so ready to abandon Henry 


to a totally naturalistic universe as does Blakenship, and 
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thus offers an interpretation of the novel which was not to 
become popular until the late fifties. Hartwick first sug- 
gests that the "tumbling clouds of smoke and gunfire blow 
HennVvenlen ige. se eUupeandvdown the battle field; first-in 
blind panic and then in a wild bravery like some tortured 


beast, divorced from intelligence and free walle 


But 
Hartwick obviously feels some discomfort with this "pure" 
naturalist position and concludes by suggesting Henry has 
at least achieved a limited success, despite the indifference 
of Fate, in his decision to "resign himself to fate, to 
Pertaerpatekin Darwinlse’survivaleot the fittest’; to play 
‘follow the leader' with Nature and to confront this mad, impla- 
cableewonid witha*intestinal fortitude' and a brave smile; 
in one word to become a stoic.">> 
Both Blakenship and Hartwick, in common with those 
critics who preferred to view Crane as a realist, laid 
emphasis on Crane's impressionism and this technique has 
since been used by critics as both a defence of and an objec- 
tion to, the naturalistic view of the novel. The critic 
WESINGetOnLuenube the existencesof naturalist theory in- The 
Red Badge calls upon Crane's impressionism to exemplify the 
great difference between Crane's selectivity or exclusion of 
detail’ and the tendency of Zola or Dreiser, for example, 
towards an inclusion of greater masses of fact and detail. 
Hartwick provides a good example of the answer to this 


argument Eromithewnaturalistic pointsof view. He claims 


that impressionism and naturalism are mutually appropriate 
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18 
and interlinked literary techniques. Hartwick contends that 
impressionism: 
stands for anarchy and the erasure of emphasis from life, and 
bears to older styles in prose and morals the same relation 
that free verse does to poetry with established rhythms and 
metre. It represents the ‘collapse. of ‘consistency in thought 
and literature, and abolishes every form of tradition or 
precedence. It sees the universe with Bertrand Russel, as 
‘aid Spots andyjumps, without unity: or continuity, without 
coherence or orderliness or any of the other properties that 
governesses love.' 

However, although praising Crane's handling of impressionism 
in The Red Badge, Hartwick believes that Crane was limited to 
the handling of the isolated situation and he expresses his 
agreement with the point H. L. Mencken had made in his intro- 
duction to volume X of The Works, that Crane "lacked the 
pedestrian talent for linking one situation to another"? / 
and considers, therefore, that The Red Badge lacks an overall 
WHiecye 

Oscar Cargill spoke briefly and patronizingly of Crane 
in a chapter significantly entitled "The Naturalists" in his 
ince lectucleAmericagin L94e7 referring: tor These Red) Badgeras 


n8 A more 


the "writing of an amateur, but a gifted amateur. 
detailed argument for Crane as a naturalist appeared in the 
Explicator in 1949 by Winifrid Lynsky. This article was a 
reply to queries raised about the novel by R. B. Sewall in 
the same magazine in 1945. Sewall had complained that 
Henry's achievement of manhood at the conclusion of the novel 
seemed in no way related to his actions prior to that con- 


clusion. Sewall had correctly pointed out that Henry rejoins 


his fellows under false pretences, lies about his "red badge," 
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19 
discovers that he has found a way out of his moral dilemma 
ini the success’ of his imposture, and finds it easy to put his 
Sins at a distance by the end of the work. But Sewall's 
failing would seem to lie in the belief that in the closing 
scenes "there is none of the saving irony that played about 
the early passages of Henry's rationalizing.">” Certainly 
without such an ironic reading of the novel's conclusion 
Henry's "success" would, in Sewall's interpretation, appear 
a purely gratuitous occurrence in an amoral universe, and 
this was exactly the interpretation Lynsky wished to apply 
to the novel. For her "the powerful and insensate forces of 
war, which both pose and resolve Henry's ‘moral problem of 
conduct', are aS meaningless as his 'moral victory' in the 
Sensestnatl both “are  urrativonal. and subhuman . . . In Crane’s 
world only a foolish man scolds about the ways of the universe 
where rewards and punishments fall by chance upon the just 
and the unjust. "°° Lynsky outlines many of the arguments of 
later critics who have viewed the novel from a naturalistic 
standpoint, including Crane's constant use of animal imagery 
or imagery of subhuman forces, and the basic fact that when 
Henry is most courageous he is also least human. 

Does Henry develop at all in the novel? Is the con- 
Cision to bewread  swronically or not? What of the bestial 
quality of Henry's "heroism," or his seeming inability to 
confess his failing to his comrades? These were some of the 
problems which the criticism of the next twenty years was to 


tackle so eagerly and frequently. The thirties and forties 
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20 
had seen a slight decline in interest in Stephen Crane and 
his work from the enthusiasm of the twenties, but the 
fifties were to supply another and more permanent "rediscovery" 
of Crane in which the critical sluice gates were flung open 


and a tidal wave poured in. 
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CHAPTER £1 
REDESGOVERY 19:.50=1960 


The second "rediscovery" of the work of Stephen Crane 
was largely instigated by the publication in 1950 by John 
Berryman of the second biography of Crane, much as the 
"rediscovery" of the twenties had been the product of the 
first biography. Berryman's book, although far from defini- 
tive, attempted to bring the blurred subject of Thomas Beer's 
earlier book into sharper focus, but had still to rely for 
many of the basic facts about the author on Beer. But 
Berryman‘s book did not merely introduce a new phase of 
popularity for Crane's work; it contained the beginnings of 
a change in critical emphasis from that of the thirties and 
fenetes. ene d¥sagrecmontewithemany Of the critics; or The 
Red Badge over the previous twenty years, Berryman did not 
see Crane as a naturalist and pointed to the difference 
between the "laborious, insistent, siiisee accumulation 
of material usually indulged in by the naturalist and Crane's 
capacity to select and be gone. It was Berryman's belief 
that Crane's method contained elements of both realism and 
hantcasy, and, thae His) brand’ of realism was the product of the 
fusion of his irony, "the dominant aspect of what is called 
Crane's reat siya and his impressionism. Berryman quotes 
Crane's now famous statement "that the nearer a writer gets 
to life the greater he becomes as an artist,"> and suggests 
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22 
that impressionism proved the most effective means for Crane 
OLnegetringmeclosermto life, adding a» further quote’ from one of 
Crane's friends who recorded the novelist's belief that 
wimpressionismes). 2 was’ truth, and no man) could be great who 
was not an impressionist, for greatness consisted in knowing 
truth."4 

I stated earlier that Berryman's biography contained 
the beginnings of a change in interpretation of The Red Badge 
which gained its maximum popularity in the early part of the 
fifties. This change was towards a symbolic or mythic 
reading of a novel which had up to this point been viewed as 
either realistic or naturalistic. Berryman's emphasis on 
the elements of the fantastic in the novel opened it to 
interpretations of a mythic or archetypal nature and his 
psychoanalytic dissection of Crane in the closing chapters 
made much of the Freudian symbols he believed to exist in 
Crane's work. It was a short step from the detection of 
unconscious symbolism to the discovery of its conscious use 
by Crane. One of the first critics to make this step was 
R. W. Stallman, surely the most diligent, renowned, and 
castigated of all Crane scholars. In 1951 Stallman published 
his now notorious introduction to the Modern Library edition 
of The Red Badge and in 1952 his Stephen Crane: An Omnibus, 
in both of which he argued for Crane's novel as a story of 
Christian redemption and the spiritual growth of Henry 
Fleming. Stallman sees Christian symbols pervading the 


novel and regards, for example, both the flag and woods as 
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238 
symbols of the conscience: "Henry dishonours the flag not 
when he flees from the battle but when he flees from himself 
and redeems the flag when he redeems his pereclanconn 
Stallman We Eee that Henry's wounded conscience is not 
healed until he is able to confess to himself the truth and 
open his eyes to new ways; not until he discards "the brass 
and bombast of his earlier gospels" and becomes humble and 
considerate to his fellow man. Clearly such an interpretation 
must miss the obvious irony which Crane directs against 
Henry's qualities of pomposity and vainglory in the last 
paragraphs of the novel. Stallman sees this moral develop- 
ment in Henry begun by Jim Conklin whom, on the somewhat 
superficial evidence of his initials, he identifies as a 
Christ figure. The celebrated red ena” often referred to 
as the most famous and problematic image in American liter- 
ature, which presides over Jim Conklin's dance of death at 
the end of Chapter IX, becomes in Stalliman's Christian schema 
both the signifying of the Heavens of his death and a 
Eucharist symbol. Despite the decidely questionable nature 
of these suggestions Stallman is, nevertheless, sure that they 
"Cannot be doubted." The general weakness of Stallman's 
ecoument sin lethinky indi caved by histapparent inability to 
read the text accurately. He asserts that Henry also sees 
in the sun "his own lifeless conscience," his "dead and as 
yet unregenerated selfhood"! and that is why he blasphemes 
against- it. The text at the conclusion of Chapter IX states 


that Henry turns to deliver: his: philippic.to the battlefield 
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24 
and there is no direct evidence that he is even aware of the 
red sun pasted above him. 

The insistence upon Crane's Christian symbolism 
inevitably led to a search for more universal mythic elements 
in his work, a Search demonstrated by John E. Hart's article 
on The Red Badge in the University of Kansas City Review in 
the summer of 1953. Hart contended that: 
the construction of the story, its moral and meaning, its 
reliance on symbol follow in detail the traditional formula 
of myth. Crane's main theme is the discovery of self, 
that unconscious self, which when identified with the 
inexhaustible energies of the group enables man to unde 
Stand the "deep forces that have shaped man's destiny." 
Attempting to substantiate his beliefs with reference to the 
novel's allegorical naming of characters, subhuman imagery, 
what Berryman had called Crane's "primitive" use of colour 
and such incidents as the sudden appearance of "the cheery 
man," Hart asserts that Henry undergoes the standard 
experience of the mythic hero--separation, initiation and 
return, Henry's first experience of battle frenzy is 
commended by Hart as a moment of true realization, despite 
the fact it would seem to be an instinctual response to his 
deep seated sense of fear. According to this mythic reading 
of the novel Henry becomes "both physically and psycho- 
logically isolated from the group and hence from the very 
source of food and energy, both material and spiritual, that 
impels heroic action: at the moment he flees from the battle 
and abandons the regiment. Hart continues: 

In the language of myth Henry's inability to face the monsters 


of battle... to identify himself with his comrades... 
and thus to give up his individual self, which is sustained 
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25 
onibyaavidaskness and in asolation, so that his’ full-self can 
be realized in the light of communal identification symbolizes 
a loss of spiritual, moral and physical power, which only a 
tebireh Of sidentity can solve, Only by being reborn can he 
come to understand that man's courage springs from the self 
realization that he must participate harmoniously as a member 
Gijkthe Tonouph 
Hart sees the encounter with the tattered man as the crucial 
episode in which Henry learns the need and method for atone- 
ment of his guilt, since Henry's desire for "a wound, a red 
badge of courage" is to be seen as functioning in the same 
way as blood in the process of atonement in primitive religion 
Om, indeed juin the: sacrifice of Calvary in Christianity. As 
a counter to Hart's view it might be argued that the tattered 
man, rather than the channel through which Henry learns the 
need and method of atonement, figures in the novel's con- 
clusion as adequate proof that Henry's "atonement" is far 
from complete, Since it is the sin against this tattered man 
Bit eenwny g£ina Mivestandsemuch, easier to put... . at a 
distance" than to confront. Hart agrees essentially with 
Stallman's reading of Conklin's function in Henry's develop- 
ment; although he does not view him as a Christ figure, he 
does consider him to exhibit "the quality of character needed 
to make the en Ghee, oe a perfect example for the young 


Henry).ie8 Hartisees) Henry's "red badge of courage," therefore, 
as that which effects his atonement and makes his return to 
the regiment possible. Hart seems to be overlooking here a 
very, basac act about both, Henry's’ "red badge of courage” and 


Hiteeretuenato ethescamp, and’ that is that both happen totally 


without Henry's conscious assent. Hart has chosen here to 
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26 
disregard, perhaps’ for the benefit of his thesis, the 
‘blatantly PeonTe point: of Henry's wound, inflicted in a 
moment omepaniclby sonelof his own army. Hart claims that 
Henry, having arrived back at the camp and lied about the 
Onvgim~ofehnis Swound itomshismfellows; "eating and drinking with 
his comrades (the communal feasting) .. . has atoned for his 
guilt and has achieved both literal and spiritual identifi- 


Cation with the group." 


Yet Henry's vain and self-satisfied 
reflections at the novel's close would surely suggest that 
his ego is again threatening to alienate him from the group 
exactly as it did at the commencement of the book. Hart then 
pormesout tthate Gethesmythic hero, is to’ fulfill the total 
Peeqimissenentomohsnismrole ert issnecessary for him to display 
in open day the wisdom he has achieved during his transfor- 
mation. But he seems no closer to the truth when he suggests 
that Henry does display this wisdom in the regiment's final 
wactlomirois; change, Gin his “clarity of “vision and-iperception; 
the darkness of the landscape has vanished, the blindness of 


a The evidence suggests that 


his mental insight has passed." 
Henry is once again operating in this final charge on a 
purely instinctive level, in frenzied defence of nothing more 
than his injured vanity. 

I have dealt in some detail with the interpretations 
offered by Stallman and Hart since they were arguments with 
which many critics agreed in the early fifties. Indeed, 


although more recent criticism has tended to reject Stallman's 


view of the novel, it appears to retain sufficient importance 
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“tomremain a worthwhile target for the critical guns of a good 
Many commen tators: 

AMONGmthemcritics who did agree;matyleast ini party) with 
the symbolic or mythic approach to The Red Badge in the 
fifties were Maxwell Geismar, M. Solomon and John Schroeder. 
Geismar's reaction to the work in his Rebels and Ancestors 
in 1953 attempted to fuse the Freudian approach of Berryman, 
the mythic approach of Hart and the Christian approach of 
Stallman. For Geismar "all of Crane's best work sprang in 
effect from one dominant emotional experience; the episode 
of childhood and infancy. It followed these emotions so 
closely--in such an absolutely classical form of 'sin' and 
eee ane of revolt and then surrender to the tribal 
law--as to provide us with a new light on Crane's achieve- 
ment."+4 The wood to which Henry escapes after his desertion 
becomes a classic example of dream symbolism and much is made 
of Henry's desire for a "red badge" which Geismar, as a good 
Freudian, views as a Subconscious wish for the mark of 
mutilation» as well as for the sign of bravery. Geismar 
agrees with Stallman's interpretation of the red sun as 
Eucharist although he believes that pagan ritual was implicit 
beneath Craness constant use of Christian allegory in The 
Red Badge. As in Hart's interpretation, Henry's return to 
the regiment becomes his return to tribal acceptance and 
Geismar cites the opening of Chapter XIV in support of this 
view, a passage which was to remain one of the central pieces 


of evidence in the argument of those critics who wished to 
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28 
view the novel as myth: "When the youth awoke it seemed to 
him that he had been asleep for a thousand years and he felt 
sure that he opened his eyes upon an unexpected world." This 
symbolic sleep becomes "the deep sleep of exhaustion, exten- 
ding back a thousand years--a trauma of rebirth and moral 
resurrection: which "brings the primitive element of the 


Tae Yet it should be remembered that this 


fable into focus. 
Supposedly morally resurrected Henry acts almost immediately 
with a totally unwarranted condescension towards Wilson when 
he returns to him his package of letters. But despite his 
confidence in this mythic approach to the novel, Geismar is 
among the first of a rapidly growing number of critics who 
express some discomfort with Crane's conclusion of the book. 
He criticizes the "lingering Victorian sentiment" and the 
"note of adolescent heroics in the descriptions of the 


nl6 Dutbaneetatls = ten seeuthate this “Victorian 


seasoned troops, 
sentiment" may be purely ironic since such an irony would 
presumably disrupt the neatness of the mythic patterns he 

finds in the novel. 

In January and March of 1956 M. Solomon published a 
long discussion of Crane's art in Masses and Mainstream. 
Solomon's reading of The Red Badge is essentially a reiteration 
of Hart's, although the mythic framework does not receive such 
an overt emphasis. Nevertheless, Solomon also sees Henry's 
return to the regiment as the point at which he learns the 
meaning of freedom and responsibility and Solomon refers to 


; ; Palsy. 
thefnovelipisignificantly, as.a "Dantesque Pilgrim's Progress. 
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It was with the writing of The Red Badge, Solomon suggests, 
that Crane made his break with naturalism, although in this 
abterationsortdtheughteandiattitudeitoshisematerial, muchvof 
the Spencerian terminology remained. Probably the most out- 
standing point made by Solomon relates not to his opinion of 
the novel as myth but to the question of Crane's impres- 
Sionism. As already pointed out, recognition of the 
impressionism in The Red Badge has, ever since the contem- 
porary reviews, been something of a commonplace regardless 
of the overall interpretation placed on the novel. It is 
also an aspect of the work which is generally acclaimed, or 
at least accepted, by most of the commentators on the book, 
butsnossuch acclatmiis#forthcoming from?Solomon:.: On the 
contrary he views Crane's impressionistic technique as the 
mark of an as yet immature artist, a technique whereby Crane 
could strip the novel bare of everything except the central 
Situation "in order to highlight his main ideas and to 
Simplify the structural problemen” 

John Schroeder is another critic who has expressed 
agreement with the notion of Crane as a symbolist and The 
Red Badge as a novel which has as its central issue the 
"Salvation" of Henry Fleming. Having praised Crane's ability 
to create "the charged master symbol" and his "developed 
sense of symbolic See eee tee Schroeder explains his 
reasons for not considering The Red Badge naturalistic. It 
is his belief that Crane's naturalism "usually conspired 


; : ; ae i ; 20 
with certain of his creative deficiencies to overthrow him," 
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and the major creative deficiency tO which Schroeder refers 
is Crane's "unholy genius for writing a story of no particular 
artistic validity merely in order to shovel into it a premise 


n21 this failure Can, sciroedaer 


of no particular importance. 
says, still leave the works in which it appears "pleasant 
enough;"*- but when Crane determines to write around one of 
Naturalism's discoveries, he is apt to leave off being 
pleasant and sink into what Schroeder terms "the bathos," 

and he cites Crane's poem "A Man Said to the Universe" and 
his short story "A Mystery of Heroism" as examples of this 
arena For Crane to produce his best work, Schroeder 
suggests, it was necessary for him to find a stimulus from 
outside the strict naturalistic code and he found this 
stimulus in the problem central to many of the "great" 

works in American prose fiction, the problem of salvation. 
This then was the problem to be investigated in The Red 

Badge of Courage, an issue to which the archetypal naturalist 
would not address himself since it implies a set of values 
outside the physical universe and an effort of the human 

Will which the naturalist could not countenance. It will, 

I think, be evident from what has so far been said of 
Schroeder's article that it is somewhat different in tone 
from the. articles already discussed, in that it is not so 
willing to evade the problems and failings of Crane's art for 
thetsake of tidy explication. It is this which undoubtedly 
makes it one of the most perceptive and useful articles 


written in the fifties and so prophetic of the more critical 
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attitude toward the novel which developed in the sixties. 
Donald B. Gibson has said in the introduction to his full 
length study of Crane in 1968 that the general body of Crane 
criticism "suffers from a defect common to a great deal of 
modern criticism, its unconcern with rendering aesthetic 
judgements. When value judgements are made, they are likely 
to be no more than adulatory ones, which do not go far in 
helping the reader to evaluate Crane's work in itself or in 


relation to other American get apes, TE 


Perhaps this tendency 
in Crane criticism may be traced to Crane's history of 
constant "rediscovery" in which great enthusiasm has supressed, 
to some degree, objective critical evaluation, but Schroeder's 
article clearly avoids any such distraction. 

Schroeder outlines what he considers Crane's intention 
in The Red Badge. Crane removes Henry from the wood where he 
confronts the symbols of the naturalistic universe back to 
the field of battle since "we cannot rest in nature or in 


, ‘ : 24 : 
the naturalistic universe," and salvation can only be 


achieved "by the transcendence of (by battle with) thing."c> 
But, says Schroeder, if it was Crane's intention to depict 
Henry's salvation and transcendence of thing in the battle, 
the result displays an ambiguity which is mutually contra- 
dictory, since Henry's "Salvation" is achieved by what 
appears to be a totally naturalistic response of instinctual 
Darbar tyoeew line addi tione Schroeder. points: out, as Hart, 


Geismar and Solomon have also done, that Crane appears to 


mark Henry's "redemption" by his return to, and involvement 
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3 
with, the regiment in battle, but Schroeder also maintains 
that Crane himself seems unsure at the conclusion of the novel 
as to whether the "subtle battle brotherhood" represents a 
system of higher values or merely the instinct of the herd. 

In view of this auctorial indecision Schroeder is prepared 
to make an aesthetic judgement of the novel and concludes 
that "as a definitive study of that salvation which Crane 
expressly makes his theme, The Red Badge is somewhat less 
than adequate. The novel is a promise rather than a fulfill- 
ment ."2° 
It was perhaps inevitable that the identification of 
Crane in the early fifties as a deeply symbolic or mythical 
writer would engage opposition, and reaction was relatively 
swift and frequent. The first, if somewhat moderate, objec- 
tion to this trend in critical opinion of The Red Badge was 
voiced in 1953 by Isaac Rosenfeld, reviewing R. W. Stallman's 
Omnibus for the Kenyon Review. Rosenfeld begins by expres- 
Sing his disagreement with what he considers Stallman's too 
rigid distinction between the terms "realist" and "symbolist," 
as though they excluded one another; an error, says Rosenfeld, 
which leaves "much of Mr. Stallman's commentary .. . beside 
the points! - Nevertheless, Rosenfeld is content to view 
the red sun with Stallman as a Eucharist symbol but under- 
Standably baulks at Stallman's subsequent suggestion that the 
scene at the end of Chapter IX is the key to the symbolism 
of the whole novel "as much of the symbolism of The Red Badge 
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does not have any reference to Christianity." Rosenfeld 
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feels that Stallman's questionable identification of Jim 
Conkitineas Christiby vimtue of his initials "will pass;" but 
is forced to protest at Stallman's absurd footnote to Henry's 
exclamation when he encounters the wounded Jim, "Gawd! Jim 
Conklin!" This exclamation Stallman believes to confirm 
Jim's identification with God, but proves more persuasively, 
aS Rosenfeld suggests, "that the critic is working his poor 


horse to deathou-? 


It has been noted how critics have 
employed Crane's impressionism as an argument for or against 
the naturalistic interpretation of the novel and here 
Rosenfeld uses it as evidence that Crane is no thorough 
symbolist. He suggests that Crane: 
wrote much more in the impressionistic manner and his design 
of colors and images is larger and more consistent than his 
design of meanings .. . The significant thing about the new 
movement in painting was its turning away from literary 
meanings to a preoccupation with purely plastic and formal 
values. No writer can go quite so far, but similar preoccu- 
pations are evident in Crane as Mr. Stallman points out. 
It should have followed from this perception that he was not 
a symbolist in the broader sense, where each image repeats 
in miniscule the larger meaning relations of the whole. 
Rosenfeld accurately concludes that Stallman's preoccupation 
WULIMAaLolxIngs ay Strick: pattern of Christian: symbolssto the 
novel springs from his attempt to deduce what the work of art 
is like from his: preconceptions of what it. ought to be like. 
A more vehement reaction to Stallman's analysis of 
The Red Badge was presented by Philip Rahv in the Kenyon 
Review in 1956. While Rosenfeld had restricted himself 
purely to a discussion of Crane's work, Rahv writes deploring 


the sport of symbol, allegory, or mythic pattern hunting in 


all prose fiction. Rahv makes several valuable points, 
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34 
including his observation that too often the mere location 
of symbols in a fictional work is regarded as tantamount to 
a demonstration of its excellence, but for the most part his 
argument is an unfortunate overstatement of the case, a 
weakness Stallman fully exploited in his "Fiction and Its 
Critics: A Reply to Mr. Rahv" in the Kenyon Revwowstny 19575 
However, when he limits his argument to The Red Badge Rahv 
incisively exposes many of the limitations of Stallman's 
approach. He condemns as totally unjustifiable "Zeitgeist 


oul 


palaver" Stallman's transmogrification of the novel into 


religious allegory on the basis of a highly debatable inter- 
pretation of the image of the red sun and the amalgam of the 
initials of Jim Conklin with the name Jesus Christ and 
suggests that the novel is actually about "what it seems 


to be, war and its impact on human beings moved by pride, 


SZ 


bravado, fear, anxiety and sudden panic." Confronting the 


problematic "red sun .. . pasted in the sky like a wafer," 
Rahv contends that the verb "pasted" is quite as important 


to its effect as the substantive "wafer" and that in the 


first edition "wafer" was preceded by "fierce," a modifier 


hardly suggestive of the Christian communion. Crane, Rahv 
suggests: 


liked to speak of himself as an impressionist, and as a 
stylist he was above all concerned with getting away from 
the morbidly genteel narrative language of his time, the 
daring colloquialism "pasted in the sky" must have appealed 
to him on the well known avant-garde principle of "make it 
new." More particularly, this concluding sentence of 
Chapter IX illustrates perfectly what Conrad described as 
lernaned.s miniquesandwexquisite: facility. . . of disclosing 
an individual scene by an odd simile." 
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Stallman's reply to these specific criticisms by Rahv merely 
placed added strain on his already slim credulity. He 
De clases¥tiatecrane thought first.of the red sun as "fierce" 
and then added the same epithet to "wafer" so as to give 
"wafer" the same attribute and continues to state his belief 
that "a wafer is conceivably fierce when it is emblematic of 
the dying God. Red connotes the red wine of the sacrament, 
the white wafer which was to have been the flesh has been 
Saturated by the red of Christ's blood. ">" 

Stallman's thesis was challenged yet again by Norman 
Friedman in the AntLOoch Review inel958. “As with. Rahv's, 
Friedman's article is a plea for a reassessment of many of 
the symbolic interpretations of novels which seem often to 
ignore the basic facts of plot. In the specific case of 
The Red Badge of Courage Friedman takes issue with 
Stallman's assertion that Henry's change of character is 
brought about by the death of Jim Conklin. Friedman 
considers that: 
even those who argue symbolically have sensed that the 
literal connection between Conklin's death and Fleming's 
return to battle is somewhat remote, and have therefore 
constructed systems of image recurrences to bridge the gap. 
The by now famous discussions of the red wafer analogy at 
the end of Chapter IX are a case in point, and many other 
colors, objects and mythic parallels have been schematized 
to make acceptable a theory of this novel which will have 
Fleming change ritually his character in the face of the 
dragon gods of war, dying thereby to his selfish 
individuality in order to be born again in to the societal 
fellowship of men. 

On closely analysing the effect of Conklin's death on Henry, 


Friedman discovers that rather than swearing vows to find the 


enemy and seek revenge, Henry merely compounds his shame by 
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guiltily deserting the barely living tattered soldier. Nor, 
Says Friedman, can Henry's "heroism" on rejoining his comrades 
be really considered to indicate his development, for, as has 
already been pointed out, his return to the regiment was not 
an act of moral choice and he persists in the convenient 
deception that he was wounded by the enemy in action. 
Friedman's conclusion that "to say Conklin's death has sown 
the seeds in him [Henry] of heroic resolve, or has initiated 


36 must be con- 


him into manhood, is to exceed the evidence" 
Sidered accurate and his argument an adequate refutation of 

one of the central points in Stallman's symbolic reading of 

the work. 

Although the dominant critical controversy of the 
early and middle fifties raged around these symbolic or mythic 
readings of The Red Badge, the naturalist viewpoint continued 
to be voiced. Indeed, as will be seen, it played a vital 
role in the development of the critical approach taken to the 
novel by many critics in the late fifties and sixties. In 
1950 Lars Ahnebrink published his The Beginnings of Naturalism 
in American Fiction, a broad but scholarly study of the works 
of Hamlin Garland, Frank Norris and Stephen Crane, with 
special reference to the possible European influences on these 
writers. For Ahnebrink The Red Badge depicted men as pawns, 
governed by their instincts and by uncontrollable forces. 

Henry could not be seen to "develop" or be "redeemed" for: 
he had no free will; he was a nameless unit moved by implacable 
forces, together with other nameless units. He realized that 


he could not escape from his regiment, for "there were iron 
bars of traditions and law on four sides. He was in a moving 
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box." War was a complex machine in which the soldiers had 
become entangled, and the qumy was a gigantic trap, serving 
as the instrument of fate. 
Blind forces, not the God of the New Testament, or the arche- 
typal patternings of myth, were supreme and man was caught in 
treiritor py 

Similarly, Charles Child Walcutt in his American 

Literary Naturalism: A Divided Stream published in 1956 
believed that "the works of Stephen Crane are an early and 
unique flowering of pure naturalism .. . To define Crane's 
naturalism is to understand one of the few perfect and 
successful embodiments of the theory in the American novel; "7° 
Crane's naturalism, Walcutt believes, is to be found first in 
his attitude toward received values, which he continually 
assails through his naturalistic method of showing that the 
traditional concepts of our social morality are shams and 
the motivations, presumably controlled by them, are pretenses. 
Secondly Walcutt, like Hartwick earlier, sees Crane's 
impressionism as another indication of his naturalistic 
outlook since impressionism "fractures experience into 
disordered sensation in a way that shatters the old moral 
'order' along with the old orderly process of reward and 


oH) 


punishment." Finally Walcutt believes that what he terms 


Crane's "Scientific or deterministic accounting for events"’ 
denotes his naturalism although he maintains that Crane does 
not pretend to set out a scientific proof that what happened 


must have inevitably happened, after the fashion of Zola, 


but "simply shows how a sequence of events takes place quite 
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independently of the wills and judgements of the people 
involved. The reader is convinced that it happened that way 
and he sees that the ordinary moral sentiments do not 
adequately judge or account for these happenings."*+ Thus 
Walcutt considers Henry Fleming "an emotional puppet 
controlled by whatever sight he sees at the moment. "74 Nor 
is Henry's "heroism" of the second day to be seen as anything 
more than action prompted by "exasperation, exhaustion and 


rage"*? 


which, as Walcutt points out, "can hardly be called 
for Henry, gaining spiritual salvation by losing his soul in 
ther flux; of things."* Consequently, unlike a majority of 
the commentators on The Red Badge, Walcutt can see that 
Henry's assertion of his manhood at the conclusion of the 
novel merely indicates that "Henry has never been able to 
evaluate his conduct" and that "he has not achieved a lasting 
wisdom or self knowledge"; "> but because of his thoroughgoing 
deterministic approach Walcutt cannot consider Henry in 
any way personally responsible for this failure since his 
"delusions image only dimly the insanely grotesque and 
incongruous world of battle into which he is plungea."*° 
Another influential argument for a "pure" naturalistic 
interpretation of The Red Badge of Courage in the fifties was 
that of William Bysshe Stein for the Bucknell Review in 1959. 
Pee swocein. Ss CONnvent.Onatiat Crane: 
beginning with Maggie, his requiem for the God of Christianity 
. . © commits himself to record the anxiety, the frustration, 
therdespair, irrationality, and the absurdity of existence. 
In this perspective both life and death are emptied of 


meaning, and as a consequence, man is denied the catharsis of 
tragedy. He is always doomed to play the role of the clown, 
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but es of the time without. the self awareness of the 
clown.4 


Stein continues his attack on the Christian redemption theory 
Oletieenovelubyepointing out, with Walcutt, that "an act of 
bravery performed in a state of somnabulistic defiance, is 
hardly atonement"? ane YMeugdes Lingmtial theuregiment’s 
energetic charges are presided over not by pious prayers but 
by thunderous profanity. Stein cites as one example of this 
profanity Crane's description of the young lieutenant who, 
after the regiment has regained its lines after the first 
charge, "recollecting himself, began to mutter softly in 
black curses" and he concludes that the victory "in so far as 
it becomes Fleming's moment of glory, is consecrated by the 
benediction of the Devil."?” Yet one senses in Stein's 
article a certain indecision over the important question of 
Henry's responsibility for his self-deception at the conclusion 
of the novel. Stein appears at one Stage in his argument to 
agree with Walcutt that Henry cannot be held responsible for 
his talent for self-deception since it merely "dramatizes 

the absurd roles that man unconsciously plays in order to 
blind himself to the pathos of his situation, ">~ Nite S whee cl 
natural defence against the tragic truth of human existence. 
But later he appears to reprove Henry with his suggestions 
that "though guilt feelings in regard to his desertion 
occasionally assail his conscience, he frets less about the 
transgression of a military code than about the fear of an 
exposure of his fees and therefore "Since one does not 


find any responsible acceptance of moral guilt .. . there is 
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no opportunity for genuine expiation.">- 


This latter reading 
surely changes Henry's final vainglorious self-deceptions 
from a natural defence against the unassailable facts of a 
nihilistic cosmos to a defence against the truth of his own 
personal failings. 

Those commentators who considered The Red Badge as a 
work of naturalist fiction viewed Crane's universe as totally 
indifferent to man's fate and man himself as an impotent and 
insignificant plaything of chance, a view in pronounced 
opposition to the symbolic school which saw man possessed of 
free will with his redemption possible in Christian or mythic 
terms. The criticism of the work in the late fifties evolved 
through a synthesis of these two approaches, and produced an 
interpretation in which an imperfect man is seen to come to 
terms with an imperfect universe, or, as Donald Gibson has 
put it, in which Henry's achievement at the end of the novel 
is regarded as one of "limited Success." 

This new approach was perhaps most clearly outlined 
by Stanley Greenfield in his article "The Unmistakeable 
Stephen Crane" for PMLA in 1958. But Greenfield first 
considered it necessary to launch another attack on Stallman's 
interpretation of the novel, and since it provides perhaps 
the most detailed and scathing of all the analysis of this 
position it would seem worthy of mention here. He cites 
the following section from Stallman's introduction to the 
195l°edition of The Red Badge in which all the utes ys 


apart from the word "tall" are his own: 
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But Jim Conklin's prophecy of hope meets with disbelief. 


Dt tswaekieb" tshouts ethe loud soldiers) "I don"t believe 
this derned old army's ever going to move!". No disciples 


rally round the red and gold flag of the herald. A famous 
altercation ensues; the»skeptics think it is just another 
tall tale. Meanwhile Henry in his hut engages in a spiritual 
debate with himself: whether to believe or disbelieve the 
word of his friend the tall soldier. It is the gospel truth, 
but Henry is one of the doubting apostles.24 


First Greenfield correctly points out that Jam Conklin’ s 
rumour is simply not the gospel truth for as Crane clearly 
States in Chapter II "the next morning the youth discovered 
that his tall comrade had been the fast flying messenger of 

a mistake." Secondly, Greenfield observes that Henry's debate 
does not concern Jim's words at all but Henry's own attempts 
"to mathematically prove to himself that he [will] not run 
from battle." Thirdly, he demonstrates that not one of the 
italicized words appears in the section of the novel Stallman 
is describing and suggests that this religious phrasing 
predisposes the reader to an interpretation of spiritual 
redemption. Greenfield also cites other examples from 
Stallman's introduction to illustrate his charge that 
Stallman is attempting to convince his readers of his inter- 
pretation by means of the art of misplaced quotation. 

Having made these criticisms of the Stallman approach 
to The Red Badge, Greenfield moves on to discuss his own 
approach to the. book. He considers that neither the heroic 
or anti-heroic interpretations of the novel give proper 
credit to Crane's aesthetic vision for: 
though earlier than "The Open Boat" and "The Blue Hotel," 

The Red Badge of Courage exhibits the same interplay of 


————————————— ee 5 - 
deterministic and volitional forces as the two short 
stories, and the pervasive irony binding the heroic and 
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42 
anti-heroic themes. It reveals the same ultimate refusal 
to guarantee the effectiveness of moral behaviour or the 
validity of man's interpretive process, while simultaneously 
approving of the moral act and the attempt to gain insight 
into the meaning of experience. 
Greenfield then outlines some of the elements in the novel 
which have led critics to view it as an exercise in deter- 
minism. He notes Crane's ironic deflation of Henry's 
presumption to patriotic motivation in his enlistment in the 
army by the circumstance of that enlistment, the "twisted 
news of a great battle," and his movement in the novel from 
tradition-conditioned behaviour ("the moving box" of 
"tradition and law") to instinct conditioned behaviour as the 
atmosphere of the battle overwhelms him. Greenfield also 
emphasizes the animal imagery of The Red Badge, utilized to 
deflate man's pretension to heroic conduct and the imagery 
of food and drink which he believes Crane employed to 
accentuate the survival theme. As examples of this latter 
pattern of imagery Greenfield quotes Jim Conklin's words 
to Henry while the regiment is on the march, "You can eat 
and«shootegr.@. That's all you want to do," which he sees 
as an explicit statement of war as an eat or be eaten 
affair, and he further notes the later re-emphasis of this 
concept in the description of Jim's death: "As the flap of 
the blue jacket fell away from the body, he [Henry] could 
see that the side looked as if it had been chewed by wolves." 
Nevertheless, Greenfield maintains that if Henry's behaviour 
isi conditioned by tradition and the instinct: for survival, 


his fate, unlike Maggie's, is not the product of circumstance 
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and the cumulative effect of other people's behaviour. In 
contrast to the*beliefs of such. critics as Ahnebrink and 
Walcutt, Greenfield claims the existence, finally, of free 
will in The Red Badge. This free will, he maintains, is 
exemplified by Jim Conklin when he remains with the regiment 
despite the desertion of many of his comrades, although he 
hadypreviously told’ Henry that i£ others ran, he too would 
desert. Greenfield claims that it is this power for ethical 
choice in the novel that allows Henry to develop morally from 
the state of frantic flight to the point at which he hears 
the regiment referred to as "mule drivers" and of their 
almost inevitable fate, but returns, keeps the secret, and 
prepares for the charge. Greenfield suggests that at these 
moments Henry is more than an animal. But he once again 
stresses that although ethical choice is part of the novel's 
pattern and that the moral act is admired: 

Crane refuses to guarantee the effectiveness of moral 
behaviour, even as he refuses in the two short stories ["The 
Open Boat" and "The Blue Hotel"]. For there is the element 
of chance, finally, as in those stories, that makes the 
outcome unpredictable. Jim Conklin for all his bravery is 
KkiPPeatY Walson 8s? .°% who'has also* done’ the right thing, is 
rewarded by chance with life and praise; but Henry's immoral 
behaviour not only in running byt later in lying about his 
head wound is equally rewarded. 

The major difference between Greenfield's assertions here 
and those of some critics in the sixties who have also 
viewed the novel as a mixture of volitional and deterministic 
elements is that Greenfield sees a balance of these elements 
no/ 


which he considers "the secret of Crane's mature art, 


whereas Somesof thes Water critics@have seen only» an 
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Uunsateoractony. COntusioOn, OL auctorial, intention. 

Greenfield's appraisal of The Red Badge was supported 
inn l959 by Max Westbrook in his article "Stephen Crane: The 
Pattern of Affirmation" for Nineteenth Century Fiction. 
Westbrook begins with an enumeration of his objections to 
the purely naturalistic reading of Crane's work. Tradition- 
ally, he says, the naturalist has no heroes yet one could 
marshall an impressive army of heroes from the Crane canon 
ranging from the classic hero, represented by the oiler, to 
the social heroism of Dr. Trescott. Similarly, Westbrook 
declares, the naturalists commonly eschew such artistic 
qualities as style, imagery and form (for all of which 
Stephen Crane has been praised) and deny the idea of 
conscience (which Crane did not, as Henry Fleming demon- 
strates). Nevertheless, although rejecting the purely 
naturalistic reading of The Red Badge, Westbrook insists that 


EE Usynot Nis intention to suggest that Crane is in any sense 


GpELMiUsStics. sRather: 

themnetdationso£ Crane's charactersto Sseciety): « . 1S not 
properly described as either "black determinism" or "white 
frecuwill ea! Bucerathereoss lgrey"sstruggles.. \.8% “[herundif- 
ference of nature does not negate human value or human will; 
Peas BnOEesthewCe bint civemtaclLor VOLNwexL_S tence a9. 5. To Crane 


. . . the indifference of nature is symbolic of.man's 
struggle against the seven mad gods who rule the sea; but 
that rule is not absolute in that it, gontrols man's every 
move or makes him a mindless puppet. 


However, Westbrook is yet another example of a critic who 
failsetospercetve any irony in the novels conclusion and 
consequently he sees Henry developing in the work toward 


whatihe terms the "Supple souled wer oe This "supple 
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souled man" is, according to Westbrook, one who can accept 
his relation to nature and society, death, injustice and his 
own human limitations and who is yet able to come to terms 
with existence and make a knowledgeable effort that is 
affirmative. All this despite what surely must be seen as 
the vainglorious, deceitful and self-deluding Henry of the 
novel's conclusion. Nevertheless, re-echoing Greenfield's 
sentiments again, Westbrook sees Henry's "change of soul" as 
a "slow, painful process, marked by set backs and bringing 


n60 and he also cites the incident 


no absolute assurance, 
in which Henry hears of the probability of the massacre of 
thesregqiument but stil ‘goes into battle’ with dt , tase an 
indication of that development. 

Other critics with whom this synthesis of the voli- 
tional and deterministic arguments for The Red Badge found 
some degree of acceptance in the late fifties included James 
B. Colvert, Mordecai and Erin Marcus, and James Trammel €o8, 
Colvert contended in his article on "Structure and Theme in 
Stephen Crane's Fiction" in 1959 that "the narrative design 
of Crane's best fiction is defined by the tension between two 
ironically divergent points of view; the narrowing and 
deluding point of view of the actors and the enlarging and 
ruthlessly revealing point of view of the observer narrator."°? 
From the narrator's viewpoint, Colvert suggests, the reader 
is presented with the naturalistic outlook in which man is 


insroniticant, blind towhis human, weaknesses *and “the “futility 


Giehie-raction.- "pathetically incompetent in the larger scheme 
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46 
of things. It is from the limited, subjective viewpoint of 
the; characters that the more flattering version of man and 
his potential arises, "dauntless, heroic, the master of his 


: 63 
circumstances," 


Colvert sees this as a pattern which per- 
vades Crane's fiction, a pattern which defines the dilemma of 
the deluded characters from Maggie to that of the Swede in 
"The Blue Hotel." Yet, again, underplaying what may be the 
novel's irony, he considers that Henry breaks this pattern 
and manages to fuse the two points of view, thus achieving 
the objective and accurate insight of the observer narrator 
into reality. It is this initiation into knowledge, he 
believes, that constitutes Henry's development in the novel. 
Henry achieves this initiation, Colvert maintains, by his 
ability to relinquish his pseudo-heroic image of himself and 
to liberate himself from his imprisoning ego by throwing 
himself into battle where "blind with rage and despair, he 
symbolically accepts the world for what it is and tries to 


note Certainly Henry does attain in the 


come to terms with it. 
midst of battle "a sublime absence of selfishness" but as 
critics have repeatedly demonstrated, it is an absence of 
selfishness achieved by the surrender of humanity and is, as 
Crane says, only "temporary," a fact he re-emphasises again 
in the self-satisfied and egotistical reflections of Henry 
with which he leaves the reader at the end of the novel. 
Also in 1959, James Trammel Cox published a detailed 


examination of the imagery of The Red Badge which, he main- 


tained, confirmed the suggestion that the novel was a work 
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CAP idtuibaition, MBUtChe suggests that Tf. all possibility*of«<a 
Christian redemption is negated by such a universe, Henry 
mayisitil ibe ‘seen’ to "develop" from his early naivety to 
vthewability to) perceive truthfully the nature of this 


symbolically revealed hostile universe."°> 


To demonstrate 
this naivety Cox quotes Crane's Statement early in the novel 
that for Henry "there was a portion of the world's history 
which he had regarded as the times of war, but it, he thought, 
had been long gone over the horizon and had disappeared 
forever" and that "he had long despaired of witnessing a 
Greek like struggle. Such would be no more. Men were better 
or more timid. Secular and religious education had effaced 
the throat grappling instinct, or else firm finance held in 
check the passions." Cox maintains that Crane subtly explodes 
the ingenuousness of these remarks by contrasting them with 

a series of images which refer to the general in charge of 
the fighting Henry has deserted. The general is described as 
"much harassed" with the appearance "of a business man whose 
market is swinging up and down;" secondly as having in his 
eyes "a desire to chant a paean"; and thirdly as one who 
"beamed upon the earth like a sun." Here in this imagery, 
Cox alleges, is more than adequate evidence that war is 
anything wbutiethong: goneiovem thes horrzon. 

AsvaltGreek ,) an ironically unfirm representative of firm 
finance, and a sun, this general as the immediate cause of 
the conflict that ensues is still very much on Henry 
Fleming's horizon. The explanation provided by the imagery 
lssifine triofvialithat’ finance waswnei ther firm norscapable of 


holding in check men's passions. Further in their common 
identityethrough) metaphor, the imagery also calls attention 


48 
to the common relation both the general and the sun have to 
the conflict which follows, it is causal, the general 
immediate and the sun ultimate. 

Henry's arrival at the truth of his situation is also 
hampered, Cox states, by his romantic disposition towards 
nature and the preconceptions created by his religious 
education. The former of these tendencies Cox sees disrupted 
by Crane in such incidents as Henry's discovery of the ant- 
ridden corpse in the midst of the woodland chapel where 

Henry had sought a "religion of peace." But Cox sees Crane's 
undercutting of Henry's religious preconceptions chiefly in 
the famous scene of Conklin's death which Stallman had con- 
sidered the central scene for his Christian interpretation 

of the work. Yet in his attempt to read this scene as "a 


grim soke"©/ 


at the expense of the Christian passion Cox, 
somewhat paradoxically, extends Stallman's symbolism even 
further and ,\iti must bes'said,- beyond reasonable credence. 
Not content with his plausible suggestion that "in the 
imonmt cares embivances 0 fConkiainittoe Christ * Crane msPperhaps 
naively, but clearly ‘and powerfully saying that in this 


nO8 Cox also wishes 


rediworld Jesus) Christis® a grim joke, 
to assert that when Jim Conklin's body bounces "a little 

way from the earth" on death "we know why as Henry rushes to 
the fallen body he discovers that 'the teeth showed in a 
laugh.' [tei stbecauset thicudeath whichtasy all too real, 
makes of the other a palpable absurdity with its Ascension 
to the right hand of God. The only ascension here is a 


1109 


grotesque bounce ‘a little way from the earth. Cox 
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49 
observes that the state of mind necessary to the performing 
of selfless and heroic deeds is one of instinctual barbarity 
and concludes from this that "Crane seems to be saying that 
the Dionysiac fury of the pagan worshipper, who at least 
recognized his universe was hostile, was closer to a valid 
view of man and his universe than the Christian is with his 
humanistic veneer and false promise of eternal life," /° But 
on close examination of this fury Cox sees it born of Henry's 
wounded vanity, a state of frenzy precluding the conscious- 
ness necessary to will. He concludes, therefore, that "it 
is only after Henry Fleming's ‘eyes seemed to open to some 


inf and comes to 


new ways' that he feels 'a quiet manhood, 
terms with his naturalistic universe. Yet it is difficult to 
see how Cox can accept this view of Henry as aware of the 
realities of this naturalistic world and yet, at the novel's 
conclusion, turn "to images of tranquil skies, fresh meadows, 
cool brooks--an existence of soft and eternal peace," an 
expectancy which such an awareness would surely negate. 
Another examination of the imagery of The Red Badge, 
this time the animal imagery specifically, was undertaken in 
1959 by Mordecai and Erin Marcus. The results of their 
investigation, together with a non-ironic reading of the 
novel's conclusion, led them to believe that it was Crane's 
intention that the novel should be the story of Henry's 
initiation into manhood through the resolution of fear, but 
that he also employed elements of naturalistic philosophy 


which proved somewhat at odds with this intention. The 
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Marcuses plot Henry's change in the novel from a recreant 
"worm" and a "chicken" to a ferocious "wildcat" who can 
certainly feel no fear, but they realize that to assert 
Henry's achievement of manhood by virtue of this change to 
increased bestiality could be considered a strange paradox. 
They are led finally to conclude Chiat ec bSuerCrane! Ss 
inability to lead Henry to manhood by any means other than a 
release of contrasting animal forces in his soul which may 
account for the charge of failure to convince which has so 
often been made of Henry's assumption of manhood," an 
inability which they feel indicates that "Crane is trapped 
in the dilemma of the determinist who wishes to assert the 
existence of will power but sees’ change only as the result 
of natural forces ."/? 

As suggested earlier, it may have been the decline 
in the enthusiasm of the "rediscovery" of Stephen Crane 
after the fifties which prompted the critics of the sixties 
to view The Red Badge somewhat more critically than hitherto. 
But whatever the reason, more critics in that decade were to 
voice a discomfort in dealing with the novel of the kind 
displayed by the Marcuses. The trend was to maintain that 
Crane's success in fusing many of the disparate elements in 


this work may not have been as complete as formerly believed. 
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Unlike the "rediscovery" of Crane in the twenties 
Diesculelcal interest of the fifties, did not dissolve into 
a silent acceptance of the author in the following decade. 
On the contrary the number of published commentaries on 
Crane, and The Red Badge in particular, continued to swell 
to gargantuan proportions. Inevitably any attempt to make 
overly sneat. categorizavaons Of such a Large body of: criticism 
is simplistic, but generally speaking three main views of 
the novel can be seen to be dominant. Although the Christian 
or mythic interpretations of the novel, popular in the early 
fifties, seem to have been largely dismissed by the critics 
of the sixties,~ the purely naturalistic interpretation, 
also common among the critics of that period, continued to 
find advocates. The approach of a majority or the Ccratics 
of the late fifties who saw The Red Badge as a mixture of 
volitional and deterministic elements also remained popular, 
although the critics of the sixties were less likely to see 
the novel as a completely satisfactory fusion of these 
elements. In addition to these positions, another small 
group of critics in the sixties have expressed their agree- 
ment with the naturalistic interpretation of the novel which 
sees Henry as vain and self-deluded in his belief in his 


EMianioodumeatethies conclusaon Gf the novel but have suggested 
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Ghee she. wresponsibilyrty wor ‘this favlure must. be seen as 
Henry's own and not the inevitable result of his environment. 

Perhaps the most influential of the naturalistic 
interpretations of the novel in the sixties is to be found 
in Richard Chase's introduction to the Riverside edition. 
Although it would certainly seem an overstatement, Chase 
believes that elements of naturalism can be seen as clearly 
in The Red Badge as they are in Maggie or George's Mother. 
There is, he maintains, the same stress on heredity and 
environment as these limit or make impossible the operation 
of free choice in human conduct; the same candid reporting 
of the sordid and brutelike in human life, and the same 
testing of human strength in a context of violence and 
struggle. Chase takes issue with the symbolic reading of 
The Red Badge which, he suggests: 
has exaggerated Crane's similarity to the classic American 
authors by speaking of him as "a symbolist," as we might 
speak of Hawthorne and Melville as symbolists .. . If he 
is a symbolist at all, it is only in the sense that any 
writer with a poetic turn of mind will inevitably produce 
symbols into his writing. But the symbols are local and 
limited in reference and sometimes they seem no more than 
decorative. They are not, like the symbols in Moby Dick, 
richly connotative and mutually interwoven in a structure 
of meaning. 
Chase follows these observations with the almost inevitable 
attack on Stallman's reading of the novel, a practice which, 
at this stage in development in criticism of the novel, must 
be seen as flogging a dead horse. With regard to the novel's 
conclusion, Chase agrees with the earlier naturalistic 


interpretations in seeing Henry as totally deluded and, like 


these interpretations, he removes all responsibility for 
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this delusion from Henry's shoulders since: 
the recurring, perhaps obsessive, idea in Crane's writing is 
that man must believe what is obviously not true, namely, 
that he is a rational creature whose mind through an imagi- 
nation of the ideal can control and give significance to 
human conduct. The truth, Crane believes, is that man is 
pretty much at the mercy not only of his own illusions but 
Ot Superior social and’ cosmic forces and of his own 
instincts. 
Chase is also in agreement with the earlier opinions of 
Harry Hartwick and Charles Walcutt that impressionism and 
naturalism are perfectly compatible literary techniques. 
Chase considers impressionism to be pessimistic in the same 
way as naturalism, since it breaks down the "three dimensions 
that symbolized rationality and religious and social order 
TouetradecvonaL art." 
The relatively recent availability of the manuscript 
of The Red Badge> has served merely to fan the flames of 
controversy which surround the novel. Some indication of 
the way in which critics have employed the manuscript in an 
attempt to come to terms with the work (or at least to support 


their own interpretation of it) is provided by Olov W. 


Fryckstedt in his article in 1961 for Studia Neophilologica 


entitled "Henry Fleming's Tupenny Fury: Cosmic Pessimism 
in Stephen Crane's 'The Red Badge of Courage'." Fryckstedt, 


who considers the novel a work of naturalism, claims that 
some of Crane's excisions from the original manuscript serve 
merely to confirm his belief. He contends that "the longer 
sections which the author deleted from Chapter XII inform 
us to what extent Fleming-Crane's world picture was shaped 


by the naturalistic philosophy based on Darwin and the 
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evolutionary thinkers. "° In these sections, Fryckstedt 
argues, Henry *camentoothe conclusion» that he was involved 
with the rest of creation in a desperate struggle for 
Survival and, as an example of this, he quotes the manuscript 
at the point where Henry believes that "it was his business 
to kick and bite and give blows as a stripling in the hands 
of a murderer." Fryckstedt also demonstrates that passages 
characteristic of Crane's ironical outlook on man, such as 
the section where Henry, back with his comrades, energetically 
retracts his rebellious thoughts concerning the universe, were 
also excluded from the first American edition. Similarly he 
notes such excised passages from the novel's conclusion as 
Henry's notion that "he was tiny but not inconsequent to the 
sun. In the space of the wide whirl of events no grain like 
him would be lost." Although superficially expressing 
Henry's guarded cosmic optimism, this passage, Fryckstedt 
contends, "eloquently demonstrates the utter absurdity of 
any such creed . . . When Henry Fleming grounds his new 
assurance on these premises he illustrates movingly the 


pathos of man's situation."/ 


Fryckstedt concludes that the 
nature of Crane's extensive cuts in the manuscript indicate 
"that Crane was most anxious not to let the philosophical 
implications of the story become too. conspicuous and thus 


u8 Other critics have 


breakethelunity lofeatone and iplot. 
since seen Crane's excisions as indicative of his desire to 
remove much of the novel's naturalistic content, and thus 


yet another area of controversy about the novel has opened. 
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Among other critics to agree with Fryckstedt in his 
naturalistic reading of The Red Badge in the sixties were 
William B. Dillingham, Clark Griffith and William Joseph 
Free. Dillingham re-examines one of the novel's most 
problematic issues, Henry's apparent achievement of success 
through sheer animalistic behaviour. It is the central 
thesis ofihis*essay)"Insensibility in The Red Badge of 
Courage” that "when Henry Fleming .. . charges ahead of 
his comrades and fearlessly carries his flag into the very 
jaws of death, he seems to be a romantic hero rather than 
Ehenprotagonistyofvarnatuvalistic novel. But for Crane 
appearance was seldom reality. Bearing the symbol of his 
country's cause, Henry is unquestionably courageous, but the 
underlying causes of his deeds are neither noble nor humane. "” 
Dillingham considers that it was Crane's aim in The Red Badge 
tolobjectify the paradox in the concept of courage, i.e. to 
attain courage man must surrender his highest human faculties 
of reason and imagination. To develop and illustrate this 
paradoxical definition of courage, Dillingham claims, Crane 
employed the very simple structural arrangement of dividing 
his novel into two parts of twelve chapters each. In the 
first of these parts he displayed how Henry's self-conscious- 
ness and his constant appeals to reason and imagination 
produce his feeling of isolation from his comrades and 
eventually*his flight: from-battle. This process of-rationali- 
zation continues as Henry, wandering behind the lines after 


his flight, attempts to vindicate his cowardice but is 


bes 
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suddenlybroughts to “a halt by his wound at the hands ofa 
retreating Union soldier. Dillingham regards the incident 
of this blow as the centre of the novel both thematically as 
well ‘as physically. Henry's wound, he contends, is to be 
seen symbolically as the damage the experience of war gives 
to the highest faculties; the incident also introduces the 
second half of the novel in which Henry "is initiated into 


the ways of courage ."19 


Dillingham maintains that from 

this point in the novel Henry is in flight from his humanity 
as his only defence from flight in battle, and, in contrast 
with his earlier mental anguish, the only voices he now hears 
are those of the body. In brief, Dillingham considers him 
for most of the latter half of the novel "a prideful animal 
seeking the throat of the enemy with self-forgetfulness"*+ 
andunitisetinalresoliirtron of his fear as the product not of 
Spiritual or intellectual processes but of sheer habit forged 
by being exposed to violence: "As Henry becomes more accus- 
tomed to battle and the sight of death, he no longer thinks 
about the implications of these overwhelming experiences. 

He sinks into a subhuman dullness and is thereby able to act 


Teg Therefore Dillingham can see no spiritual 


courageously. 
or moral development in Henry during the novel, nor finally 
can he allow Henry the "limited success" of an awareness of 
his predicament since Dillingham considers him entirely 
subject to his instincts throughout. 


Simplar liyaelacke Gritnethacouldermpute ino real 


development to Henry in his article "Stephen Crane and the 
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Ironic Last Word" in 1968, since he considered that Crane 
believed man to be "a limited creature whose particular 
limitation is the inability to learn much, to profit morally 
or intellectually from the experiences he undergoes."*? He 
Suggests that often Crane's protagonists appear to undergo 
a process of initiation into knowledge or moral or spiritual 
development, as does Henry Fleming, but that closer exami- 
nation will usually reveal them to be victims of Crane's 
technique of the ironic last word. With this technique, 
Griffith explains, Crane suddenly inverts an act of crucial 
discovery, and often inverts it just at the point where the 
discovery has come to seem most meaningful. To demonstrate 
this technique in operation in The Red Badge Griffith 
examines closely the last paragraphs of the novel, a very 
much needed examination since it is this conclusion which has 
prompted many of the issues and controversies which have 
beleaguered the work. Griffith believes that Henry's 
summations of his experience in the novel begin promisingly 
with his sense that because he has known dismay and flight 
"his eyes seemed open to some new ways. He found that he 
could look back upon the brass and bombast of his earlier 
gospels and see them truly. He was gleeful when he dis- 
covered that he now despised them. With this conviction 
came a state of assurance. He felt a quiet manhood, 
non-assertive but of sturdy and strong blood." Griffith 
comments that "this may strike us a shade facile. Never- 


thedess. it as-sound doctrine, just the shrewd, clear-eyed 
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view of the self that Crane would encourage."-4 


Yet it is 
difficult to see how Griffith, a critic who shows a greater 
degree of perception of Crane's irony than the majority of 
commentators, can believe this of a passage which not only 
trenchantly undercuts Henry's "discovery" with its ironic 
use of the word "gleeful" but is immediately preceded in 

the novel by Henry's convenient dismissal of his sin against 
tej tattered: soldiers » Evidently. Griffith's remarks are not 
only relevant to the problem of whether the conclusion of 
The, Red Badge is ironic or not; they also raise the secondary 
probiemnnot thes exact, degreesor, this: irony. Griffith. then 
quotes the novel's next lines, "He knew that he would no 
more quail before his guides wherever they should point. He 
had been to touch the great death, and found that after all, 


it was but the great death. He was a man," and accurately 


judges them the self-satisfied expression of Henry's vanity. 
Griffith maintains that: 

a new picture is starting to form in Henry's head. It 
resembles neither the frightened boy he was, nor the man 

of modesty and moderation he just resolved to be. But it 

is a more satisfying conception than either for it images 

a noble, fearless, larger than life Henry, who has triumphed 
by imposing his will on reality, and who is now free to 
repeat the triumph at any time he chooses. It is thus as 


outsized and unwarranted a picture as any that Henry has 
ever created. 


Griffith also examines Henry's belief that his "scars faded 
like flowers. He had rid himself of the red sickness of 

battle. The sultry nightmare was in the past," and observes 
that "if the scars can fade so gquickly the hurts must never 


have meant very much. By the casual way he shrugs it off, 
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Henry limits* the power of the 'red sickness' to endure. and 
discipline. And what is most damaging of all, the attitude 
he takes toward these matters is of a kind with his earlier 


follies. "t® 


But once again, in keeping with so many of the 
Natura lVstic=interpretations of the novel, Griffith does; not 
hold Henry personally responsible for his arrogance or his 
folly. When he finally deals with the question of why Crane 
employed this technique of "the ironic last word," Griffith 
claims that the strategy is not used to underscore human 
ignorance but in some ways to justify that ignorance, since 
the technique attests to the helplessness of man ina 
naturalistic universe. It is Griffith's concluding belief 
that: 

during his moments of great stress, there are forced upon 
the individual certain naturalistic facts which are always 
true enough, but in their accuracy, too dreadful to be borne. 
When the moments have passed, therefore, and when, at his 
leisure, the individual has the time to pause and reflect, 
then, because he cannot help himself, he must try to evade 
the facts. 

This naturalist reading of The Red Badge was further 
supplemented by William Joseph Free's analysis of the novel's 
smoke imagery in 1963 for the College Language Association 
Journal. Free argues that Crane used smoke as a naturalistic 
symbol of the chaotic, inhuman and meaningless nature of war, 
and that by contrasting Henry Fleming's reaction to smoke at 
ditserent. stages of the story, he indicates his hero’s 
psychological state. Free shows how smoke becomes almost 


Synonymous with war in the book, since Henry's regiment's 


first sign of battle was the smoke from the rifles of 
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skirmishers which floated through the woods "in little Daeicr 
white and compact," and even after he has fled the regiment, 
Henry is reminded of the presence of war in the wood by the 
"yellow fog [Which] lay wallowing on the tree tops." But, 
Says Free, smoke betokens more than just the physical presence 
of battlé in The Red Badge, it also becomes a symbol of "the 
blind and directionless forces of war in which human beings 
are distorted into grotesques ignorant of their purpose and 


18 


their effects." As an example of this effect Free points 


out how smoke places the men in complete ignorance of the 
world around them and forces them to lose all sense of direc- 
tion, citing Crane's description of how "in the clouded haze 
men became panic stricken with the thought that the regiment 
had lost its path and was proceeding in a perilous direction." 
Nor, Free maintains, is the smoke merely symbolic of Crane's 
own attitude to war; it is also employed to register Henry's 
psychological reaction to the battle. In his first engagement 
when the clouds of smoke settled down over the lines, Henry's 
reaction was that of a frightened child: "Buried in the smoke 
of many rifles his anger was directed not so much against the 
men whom he knew were rushing toward him, as against the 
swirling battle phantoms which were choking him, stuffing 
their smoke robes down his parched throat. He fought franti- 
cally for respite for his senses, for air, as a babe being 
smothered attacks the deadly blankets." Agreeing with a 
point made earlier by James Trammel Cox, Free claims that 


this comparison of Henry to a helpless infant "further 


ra] 


oil 
emphasizes that he was behaving not as a rational adult, but 
irrationally and childishly.")? Consequently Free considers 
any notion of Henry's spiritual or moral regeneration in the 
novel fallacious since his only change is from this childish 
irrational fear to an equally irrational barbarian hatred in 
which "fear of being destroyed, fear of being scorned, and 
hatred of the faces threatening his existence were his only 
motives."7° But, once again, Henry is relieved of any 
responsibility for his actions since Free, assenting to 
Walcutt's earlier judgement, also considers Henry to be 
"blown up and down the battlefield, first in a blind panic 
and then in wild bravery, like some tortured beast, divorced 
from intelligence and free wil1."2+ 

Despite the many naturalistic interpretations, 

however,the dominant critical approach to The Red Badge 
of Courage in the sixties was, as it had been in the late 
fifties, that established by such critics as Greenfield and 
Westbrook in which Henry is considered to achieve some form 
of "limited success" in the novel. Among the many critics 
to articulate this view" in the sixties were Mordecai Marcus, 
Thomas Gullason, Robert Schneider, John W. Rathbun and 
H. Wayne Morgan. Mordecai Marcus opens his article on "The 
Unity of Crane's The Red Badge of Courage" with the observa- 
tion’ that "the greatest critical problem in The Red Badge of 
Courage remains the apparent discrepancy between the almost 


consistently instinctive motivation of Henry Fleming and the 


concluding assertions that he has gained a quiet but 
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assertive manhood, "7? mhemeccuracy of this remark wil 1 
think, by now be evident. He continues by pointing out that 
the dominance of pride in Henry's victory in the final battle 
castsayetefurther: doubts on the validity of Henry's "manhood." 
Marcus further maintains that even Henry's apparently self- 
willed action, returning to the: battle after hearing ofthe 
probability of the regiment's impending massacre, has about 
it an air of competitive pride since he and Wilson "keep the 
secret of the charge almost as if it were a boy's game. They 
are fiercely competitive over the possession of their own and 
the enemy's flag, and they congratulate one another on their 
successes."~*4 Marcus sees Crane's problem as not only one of 
retaining reader identification with such a vain and 
instinctual character as Henry at this point, but also of 
expressing "the compassion he so obviously felt for man in 


2> Yet these beliefs 


both his everyday and cosmic dilemmas." 
presuppose, at least implicitly, that Henry is a symbolic 
Everyman figure with whom the reader must constantly identify 
and that consequently his failures are, once again, not 
directly attributable to him as an individual, but are, in 
some way, inherent in his humanity. Both seem questionable 
Suppositions. Marcus further sees Crane confronted at the 
end of the novel by a vital decision, the problem of deciding 
whether Henry was to continue in delusions about his cowardice 
and his favoured place in the universe, or whether he was to 


achieve some awareness and acceptance of the perilous but 


unavoidably human lot. Marcus claims that Crane chose the 
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latter and supports this view with evidence from the manu- 
script. He asserts that the most revealing of Crane's 
revisions dropped the final four words from this sentence: 
"He had been to touch the great death and found that after 
all, it was but the great death and was for others. The 
difference between the inclusion and the excision of these 
four words, Marcus maintains, is the difference between 
Henry's continued delusion and his acceptance of the human 
lot: "Had he included the final four words, Crane would have 
portrayed a Henry who completely misses the most important 
thing he could have Weenie 2 Nevertheless, he does feel 
that Crane's success in the resolution of his problem was 
"only moderate"*/ and that Henry's assumptions may seem an 
unjust reward for his cowardice and rationalizations and 
that the sudden arrival at his insight does little to lend 
tOmits credtbidaity, 

In an article published in 1961 Thomas Gullason stated 
his belief that all Crane's protagonists in the early novels 
"are young dreamers groping somewhat blindly for a way in 
which to make their ideals come true. They leave their own 
home environments hoping to find their 'rightful' positions 
in the world. Each has an ideal, sometimes vague love. 
Suddenly they are jolted by real life situations and they 
rapidly deteriorate, except Henry Fleming who is able to 
survive his agit peesae tr Gullason considers Henry's survival 
the. product.of his rejection of his earlier illusions of 
Greeklike battles and his ability to come to terms with the 


realities he discovers on the battlefield. These include the 
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realization that his free wiil, indeed his very identity, are 
gone, that heroism is a sham and that his precious rationali- 
zations were absurd. For Gullason it is Henry's eventual 
awareness of the harsh reality of the indifference of the 
universe to man which constitutes his “limited success" in 
the novel. Rather than viewing any Spiritual development in 
Henry, he agrees with the point made earlier by James Trammel 
Cox, that one of the major illusions Henry has to dispel in 
order to come to terms with reality is that of religion. He 
believes Henry's awareness of the fallacy of religious belief 


begins when he enters the wood, which suggests to him "a 


religion of peace," only to find a rotting corpse at its 
centre and culminates with the celebrated wafer image with 
which Henry becomes fully conscious of the indifference of 
Heaven to all the slaughter and bloodshed on the battlefield. 
Hy Wayne Morgan in his) Wraters ane Transition: ‘Seven 
Americans published in 1963 cannot agree with Gullason that 
Henry's recognition of heroism as a sham was part of the 
youth's "development" in the book. On the contrary he 
maintained that Crane, despite his "strong tendencies toward 


n29 


mechanism and the stoic view of lite, still believed that 


"there ‘was something in courage, individualism, the expression 


n30 Morgan considered 


of the one who thus spoke for the many. 
that for Crane "courage consisted of a disavowal of 
personality, a momentary abandcnment of selfishness. Such 


moments came rarely to men, this ‘temporary but sublime 


absence of selfishness', but they were a major quest in 
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life, "3+ They were a major quest, Morgan claims, because 
Crane believed that it was through this absence of selfishness 
that the individual was able to rise somehow above his normal 
limitations and survey the true extent and importance of his 
actions; "the willingness to admit the powers of the universe, 
tempered that power with anaes 1f not mercy. The world 
might not be changed by the hero's act, but the hero would 
have the secret knowledge that for a moment he rose above 


Faber? 


The deficiences in such an argument as that offered 
here by Morgan will, I think, by now be evident. If Henry's 
ability to act courageously is considered his "development" 
in the novel, then this development must be seen as the 
product of wounded vanity and irrationality, surely question- 
able means for achieving an increased comprehension of 
anything. 

In 1965 Robert W. Schneider attempted to deal with 
very much the same problem as that which threatens the 
validity of Morgan's argument. He begins the section on 
Crane in his Five Novelists of the Progressive Era with an 
arcack on the purely Naturalistic: interpretation of The Red 
Badge as outlined by Lars Ahnebrink. In contrast to 
Ahnebrink's picture of Henry as a pawn, guided by instinct 
and moved by forces beyond his control, Schneider suggests 
that Henry has free will, but that when he finds himself in 
a situation of crisis, he tries to put the blame on anything 
and anybody except himself. He cites as an example of this 


Henrys] complaint that once in the Legiment, ne is “in a 
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moving box against his will .. . dragged in by the merciless 
government," a quote much utilised in naturalistic treatments 
of the novel. Schneider argues that Henry's laments here are 
unjustified since he willingly joined the army in hopes of 
gaining glory. Agreeing with Stanley Greenfield, Schneider 
sees the element of free will demonstrated in the actions of Jim 
Conklin who had been afraid but had stayed at his post and, 
despite Marcus' claim that it displays competitive pride, in 
Henry's own decision to return to the regiment in full 
knowledge of its likely fate. Schneider concludes, again 
very much in agreement with the earlier argument of Stanley 
Greenfield, that: 
the heart of The Red Badge of Courage is the heart of Crane's 
concept of man. Man is an insignificant creature in the 
universe, and Henry was an insignificant pawn in the totality 
of the war. But this insignificance does not deprive man 
totally of free will or relieve him of moral responsiblity. 
He has the instinct to flee from danger, and the evil selfish 
Sider Oman Cam eracvonalzescias tinvght. “But hevalso 
possesses the capacity to fulfill his essential humaness by 
conquering his instinctive fears, and through a feeling of 
involvement with his fellows to achieve manhood. 3 
Once again the paradox of the achievement of "essential 
humaness" through bestial, instinctive action will be 
evident and certainly Schneider seems more aware of its 
presence than did Morgan.) In an attempt to resolve this 
paradox Schneider argues, somewhat unconvincingly, that "the 
immediate occasion Gf Chis feeling Of unity and consequent 
loss of selfishness may not be, indeed probably will not be, 
a willed rational act. "But once it comes, the individual 
34 


must deliberately involve himself to achieve full manhood." 


Thus having argued throughout his essay for the existence of 
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67 
Henry's free will, Schneider wishes his reader to believe 
that manhood can be achieved finally only by the individual's 
Surrenderatoothernon-rational, "the evil and selfish side*of 
him." 

John W. Rathbun, in his article "Structure and Meaning 
ineThe~Red Badge of Courage" in 1969, also attempted a reso- 
toaeton toftthis paradox of Henry's intellectual "development," 
and the animalistic, non-rational behaviour through which he 
Supposedly achieves it, by simply asserting that it was 
Crane's conviction that "for all his vaunted reason, man best 
meets the conditions of life when he does not think on them 


35 Lt 2s when 


butiitrusts*instead’ to his irrational self.” 
Henry comes to an awareness of this that he discovers "what 
the world is like; a kind of consciousness on which we 
fraditionakiyiput: ayhigh price . <:. Fleming becomes aware 
that nature, war, and men's collective actions all testify 

to a grotesque incredible world in which death, striking at 
random and without meaning is the one soneieentc. ve Rathbun 
sees Henry developing throughout the book towards the outlook 
exemplified by Wilson who realizes that he is a "very wee 
thing," not at: all important when viewed from any "peak of 
wisdom." Consequently he considers that "the ironic under- 
cutting of Fleming, which before has been minute, particular 
and heavily circumstantial, largely disappears in the last 
bhocklofhactwente "2°. There is hardly a trace of.irony in 


n3/ 


thewinarrator’s transcription of his action: What would 


seem to be a more accurate reading of the novel's concluding 


ir 
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paragraphs might demonstrate to Rathbun that Henry obviously 
does not achieve Wilson's sense of his own insignificance; 
it would also demonstrate that Henry fails to come to terms 
with the chaotic, unpredictable nature of the universe as 
hissexpectations "of tranquil skies, fresh meadows, cool 
brooks--an existence of soft and eternal peace" clearly 
demonstrate. Asa result of his refusal to concede the 
novelSsyfinal irony, Rathbun is’ forced to create ingenious 
and less than credible explanations for such facts as Henry's 
dismissal of his sin against the tattered man, which he 
finally attempts to convert into an act of courage. "When 
Fleming pushes aside the memory of his wrong," Rathbun 
Suggests, “he is acting in accordance with the belief that 
"Man cannot abide by his sins alone,' and too rigorously 
dwelling on them, leads only to despair. It takes courage 
to acknowledge one's frailties and to incorporate them into 
a larger vision.">° 

However, some other critics were either not quite 
so willing to ignore or evade facts in the novel in order to 
produce a neatly schematized interpretation or were them- 
selves so confused through essentially inaccurate readings 
that they judged The Red Badge to be in some way confused. 
Leewas slargely due to this gqnoup of critics that The Red 
Badge received harsher critical treatment in the sixties 
than it had hitherto experienced. The initial and favourable 
reputation of The Red Badge was largely created by its 


British reviewers and it is interesting that perhaps the 
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69 
harshest criticism of Crane to. date:was also the work of two 
British critics. Reviewing Crane's collected letters anda 
new edition of The Red Badge in 1963, Malcolm Bradbury and 
Arnold Goldman wrote: "vain, pushing, pretentious and unques- 
tionably naive, Stephen Crane emerges from the collected 
letters as something less than an idea of a literary genius.">? 
These critics also imply that much of the confusion and 
biterarve controversy which surrounds. Crane's, art is, in fact, 
merely the result of Crane's very self-conscious charlatanism. 
In an attempt to substantiate this belief Bradbury and 
Goldman quote Crane's famous letter to John Hilliard of 


January 1896: 


The one thing that deeply pleases me in my literary life, 
brief and inglorious as it is, is the fact that men of sense 


believe me sincere .. . Personally I am aware that my work 
does not amount tO a string of dried beans--I always calmly 
aCe. lites eee 1 CO, ahead, ton 1) understand that a man is 


born into the world with his own pair of eyes, and he is not 
at all responsible for his vision--h¢ is merely responsible 
for his quality of personal honesty. 


In this letter Bradbury and Goldman see "uncertain claims, 
quickly retracted and diverting responsibility from the 


areist onto the world ("a man). =. . is not at all responsible 


for his vision') should things seem to go wrong. "+ They 


then quote yet another of Crane's letters to Hilliard, this 
one from Ravensbrook in 1897: 


Preaching 1S) tatal tomartein literatures. 1 try to give to 
readers a slice out of life; and if there is any moral or 
Leeson Litem dOsnOLeLLYy  COnDOLNG Ltesout. © let the 
reader snind -teout for himself, The result is more satis-— 
factory both to the reader and myself. As Emerson said, 
‘There should be a long logic beneath the story, but it 
should be kept carefully out of sight.'42 


Bradbury and Goldman are not content merely to condemn Crane's 
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70 
evident ineptitude in the formulation of critical manifestoes 
(particularly in private letters) displayed here but detect 
in this letter further conscious literary charlatanism which 
they believe can also be seen to pervade much of his art. 
Indeed so thoroughgoing is their criticism and so different 
in tone from the vast majority of commentaries on Crane, that 
I quote here in some detail. 

Crane hides his logic because the further out of sight it is, 
the more "artistic" the story seems to be and the more 
possible meanings can be projected into it. . . he is a man 
seeking desparately to elevate what he has to offer into art. 
Far from being "Slices out of life" Crane's stories often 
seem to be contrived in the worst sense of the word, that is, 
tricked out in pretentious vocabulary and described with a 
considerable abstractness in order that the reader can find 
what he cares to put in it. Why else should characters 
always be "the tall soldier" or "the Swede," why else is 
Grane tso tgeneroustwiticharged biblical Landscapes,” why else 
does he grant so much weight to colours**”* and extended 
simile, why else save to give his tales the charged quality 
of poetry, the hint of meaning that lies beyond meaning? The 
reason that the long logic is better kept out of sight is 
that it is discouraging for the reader to see, in fact, what 
LEtEss 
Bradbury and Goldman believe, therefore, that Crane did not 
merely display confusion in many of his literary creations, 
whatever his intentions, (a failing since suggested by several 
critics), but that essentially there was no real intention at 
abmraparterbomeathatron confusing or gulling’ his readers into 
a sense of awe. 

One of these critics who viewed The Red Badge as in 
some way confused in its execution was Roy Male in his 
introduction to Stephen Crane in American Literary Masters 


Volume II. But Male's belief would appear to stem from his 


ewn confusion over the novel's final irony. He contends that 
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"Crane employs the fable of initiation, undermines it with 
great gusto but in the final chapter imposes a conclusion 
tiaeeseems lees uppoert tite sThey book reflects’ thesdivided 


CONnVLCEILONS OfRits Authoue ae 


Male maintains that The Red 
Badge has essentially the form of a "semi-religious quest for 
salvation [or] an initiation story in which the youth ventures 
forth like the mythic hero of old and encounters the red 


monster War," 7° but that Crane spends "much effort in denying 


what seems superficially to be affirmed."*/ Male is yet 
another critic who demonstrates that Jim Conklin's death has 
no real effect on Henry whatsoever, that Henry does not seek 
his regiment and gird himself for revenge but rather that he 
deserts the tattered man and wanders off to rationalize his 
cowardice. He also points out that the masculine solidarity 
Destnceuregqumentese vauntedsinethe Tredigioussor mythic 
interpretations of the novel, when viewed more closely does 


a8 that such 


not appear the glorious "communal force" 
interpretations affirm. Male insists rather that Crane has 
included many incidents which give the reader little faith 

in Henry's comrades and he cites as examples the early 

quarrel between Conklin and Wilson, the regiment's harsh 
reaction to Bill Smithers' accident and the occasion of 
Henry's head wound at the hands of a fellow Union soldier. 
Doubtlessly Malevis correct in his belief that) it as difficult 
to determine exactly Crane's attitude towards the fraternity 


of veterans in The Red Badge. Yet, despite such useful 


observations, Male's conclusion that Henry remains untouched 
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We 
auethe fend or the novel by the irony which Crane has directed 
against him throughout, puts him among the critics who seem 
to be overcome by a strange critical nearsightedness when 
reading the final pages of The Red Badge of Courage. 

Donald B. Gibson also levelled the charge of auctorial 
indecisiveness against Crane in his full length study of 
Crane's work published in 1968, and suggested that it was 
this indecision which flaws The Red Badge. Gibson contends 
that the purely naturalistic reading of the book, in which 
Henry achieves nothing, is inadequate to deal with many of 
the facts in the novel. One such fact, Gibson says, is 
"Henry's change from one who flees danger to one who faces 
it squarely. In spite of the implications that he reverts 
to primitive sub-human response in acting heroically though 
in a non-conscious fashion, there are evidences of willed 


ae Gibson inevitably cites as one such act 


acts of heroism," 
the episode in Chapter XVII in which Henry and Wilson go to 
seek water and learn that they are to serve as cannon fodder 
in the forthcoming charge, but return to the regiment and 
teapUmialomly thatthe regiment 1s going “to “charge the’ enemy. 
For Gibson "Henry's decision to go into that battle indicates 
aiconscious choice’ to risk the possibility of his own 
annihilation. Here is the conscious act of heroism. ">° In 
addition, he maintains that Henry's behaviour in the final 
battle is not as irrational as many commentators have 


belaleved “Wt, '*since’ his reactions, ‘particularly after the 


death of the colour sergeant, imply that he is capable of 
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i3 
exercising’ a conscious self-control. Gibson then cites in 
evidence the section at the opening of Chapter XXIII in 
which Henry "began to study the distance between him and the 
enemy. He made vague calculations. He saw that to be firm 
soldiers they must go forward. It would be death to stay in 
the present place, and with all the circumstances to go back- 
ward would exalt too many others. Their hope was to push the 
galling foe away from the fence." Here, Gibson claims, is the 
final stage in Henry's development from cowardice, through 
automatic, sonambulistic courage to highly conscious action, 
although he has to admit that the comparison of the fighting 
men to animals continues and there remains "Some suggestions 


rat Gibson 


that Henry is not entirely aware of his motions. 
also believes that the much noted passage from the final 
chapter beginning "And at last his eyes seemed to be opened 
to some new ways" to "so it came to pass that his soul 
changed" provides further confirmation of Henry's develop- 
ment since he reads it without irony. However, Gibson is 
conscious of the elements in The Red Badge that have prompted 
Maturalistvemreadings #aeHe not only discerns these’ elements 
in such passages as that describing Henry prior to the first 
battle after he has received his "red badge" but also, 
déspitewhis non=-ironievreading of the preceding two para- 
graphs, in Henry's final expectations of "tranquil skies, 
fresh meadows, cool brooks--an existence of soft and eternal 


peace"; which@Gibsonepoints out that only a-fool could foster. 


Gibson concludes from these observations that: 
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Crane has written two books in The Red Badge, each of which 
has its own theme and the two themes are mutually exclusive. 
The novel does not 'show up the nature and value of courage.' 
On the contrary it asks whether courage is meaningful in the 
world; mthen ataasks what: 1s the nature of, the.world. «Is 
nature, is the cosmic structure of the world meaningful? If 
so, then a heroic ideal is possible; if not, then no action 
that man could perform could be significant beyond his own 
delusions. Because Crane could not answer the latter 
question, he could not answer the former. Hence a rupture 
in the final meaning of the book.°2 
Despite this inlaid ambiguity in the novel, however, Gibson 
declares that examination of the manuscript will disclose 
Crane's intention in The Red Badge. This examination sug- 
gests to Gibson that Crane was aware of the novel's lack of 
unity and that he attempted to amend this situation by 
striking out those passages antithetical to the image of 
the novel which he formed after the fact of having written 
it..«-Thus, he claims, it is possible to distinguish between 
the novel Crane actually wrote and the one he wished to 
present to the public. Since most of the passages excised 
from the manuscript are, as Olov Fryckstedt pointed out, 
Maturalistic in nature, Gibson claims that Crane actually 
intended the novel in which Henry develops. But he sees it 
aseSignificant that Crane, despite his deletions, could not 
disguise the disparity between the two themes of the novel 
SinceathissalsO points to the fact, that the. very concept 
of the work "led to the birth of twins, fraternal, not 
identical.">° 

It should be mentioned here that there were in the 


sixties a number of critics who defended Crane against this 


charge of confusion, not by suggesting that it GLaenoOceaxLs t 
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3 
at all*but ‘by “asserting that the equivocation in Crane's 
fiction was, in fact, deliberately intended. What Bradbury 
and Goldman have regarded as the considered abstractness of 
a charlatan, and Gibson has seen as Crane's indecision, these 
critics have been content to view as Crane's answer to the 
question of the nature of reality. In 1966 Robert Albrecht 
published his article "Content and Style in The Red Badge of 
Courage," in which he contended that the "duality" to be 
found in the content of the novel between ethical motivation 
and behaviour and deterministic action was also to be found 
in the book's style. He believed that Crane consciously 
employed such devices as the shifting point of view and 
similes constructed with such words as "seemed," "appeared," 
"looked," and "as if," to buttress the ambivalent view of 
reality that the thematic content of the novel presented. 
Similarly Maurice Bassan in his introduction to a collection 
of critical essays on Crane published in 1967 quoted Lionel 
Trilling's words on Hemingway and Faulkner and suggested 
that they were equally applicable to Crane: 

They seldom make the attempt at formulated solution, they 
rest content with the ‘negative capability’ [Keats' famous 
phrase]. And this negative capability, this willingness to 
remain in uncertainties, mysteries and doubts, is not, as 
one tendency of modern feeling would suppose, an abdication 
Greve Vectualwactiivicy 5 eOulcCestOmthescontrary;, 1c 1s 
precisely an aspect of their intelligence, of their seeing 
the full force,and complexity of their subject matter. 

Re O. Rogeresin 1969 stated’ that 1t) was by means of his 
impressionism that Crane conveyed his equivocal answer to 


the problem of the nature of reality since “impressionism 


is a realistic style of description precisely because reality 
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76 
is ephemeral, evanescent, constantly shifting its meaning and 
hence continually defying precise definition.">> He points 
out how Crane's narrator typically registers the various, 
frequently contradictory views of the world which define 
his protagonist's sensibility and asserts that it is this 
"flow and flux of equivocal points of view which accent the 
idea that no finite series of statements, however precise 
each one may be, accurately sums up reality. Indeed the 
meaning of Crane's fiction . ; » depends in the main upon 
the irreconcilability of these contradictory situations.">° 

Not even Crane's irony, generally lauded as one of 
the central aspects of his technique, managed to escape 
this much more critical view in the sixties. Perhaps the 
most detailed criticism of Crane's handling of irony was 
Mademoy wOsephe xX. s brennan inecrieLcismein L969. 7ltvhas 
already been noted that James B. Colvert considered Crane's 
conscious fusion of the narrator and character viewpoint 
to be a demonstration of Henry's development in The Red 
Badge; in direct contrast to this view, Brennan believed 
fuEawassCrane Seinabiilaty, torsustain a clear line or demar-— 
cation between the limited viewpoint of the involved charac- 
ter and the cosmic viewpoint of the detached ironic narrator 
which was largely responsible for much of the confusion in 
the book. It is his contention that when Crane "goes behind" 
his characters and exposes their mental processes, it becomes 
clear that the narrator is not content to function only as a 


detached commentator, but, in a variety of ways, both fuses 
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the two perspectives into one and directly intrudes his 
ironic perspective into the very thoughts and words of his 
characters. Brennan maintains that when this fusion involves 
only the objectification into the narrative line of the 
character's limited perspective, the resultant irony is often 
witty or startling in effect, but that when the author 
proceeds: 
to hyperbolize and reduce to absurdity the reflections or the 
language of the characters, the consequences are consistently 
danagingge lihis tsorteol intrusion maysocecur variously on 
either the subjective level of the character's reflections 
and implied mental discourse; or the more objective level of 
the narrator's manifest exposition and commentary. In short 
Crane produces certain characteristic ironic effects in his 
fiction by fusing and confusing the two perspectives, as a 
consequence of which, more often than not, thematic intentions 
are blurred and character plausibility impaired. 

Brennan sees Crane's abuse of the ironic mode in The Red 
Badge exemplified in the passage in which Jim Conklin has to 
abandon a fox hole in which he evidently took pride: "And he 
had not raised his voice when he had been ordered away from 
three little protective piles of earth and stone, each of 
which had been an engineering feat worthy of being made 
sacred to the name of his grandmother." Here, Brennan 
argues, the last clause demonstrates how Crane tampers 
"inexcusably" with the thoughts of his characters in order 

to ridicule their trivial conceits. Brennan maintains that 
Jim's petty pride has been maximized into such total 
absurdity that in its present formulation, it can bear little 
resemblance to Jim's original sentiment and that this coercive 


intrusion has, therefore, seriously endangered Jim's total 


plausibility as a character. Because Brennan believes that 
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Crane generally tends to abuse his characters in the degree 
to which they are given to reflection, it follows that Henry 
Fleming is perhaps the most frequent victim of Crane's 


"intolerant and intrusive irony .>8 


This irony, Brennan 
asserts, serves only to confuse Crane's intention and to 
leave the reader uncertain at the book's conclusion as to 
whether Henry has in fact "developed" or whether the narrator 
is deliberately deflecting Henry's new view of himself into 
fatuous self-delusion. Evidently Brennan's explanation of 
the critical controversy which has plagued The Red Badge 
would point, therefore, not to the novel's profundity, but 
simply to an auctorial inadequacy in the control of irony 
which creates basic ambiguities which so blur the novel's 
intention as to deny validity to any single reading of it. 
James W. Tuttleton in his article "The Imagery of 
The Red Badge of Courage" in 1963 similarly accused Crane 
of deficiency in his handling of irony in the novel. 
Tuttleton declares that it was Crane's intention to demon- 
strate a growth in Henry's awareness of himself and the 
universe in The Red Badge by portraying his eventual 
realization that “war is’ a sickness, a social’ disease perhaps 


ud How- 


rooted in the imperfections of the universe itself. 
ever, unlike many of the critics who have adopted this 
approach to the work, Tuttleton is conscious of the irony of 
the novel's ending and correctly points out that Henry's 


belief that "a man with a full stomach and the respect of 


his fellows had no business to scold about anything that he 
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might think to be wrong in the ways of the universe or even 
with the ways of society" is not the wisdom of a man who has 
grown, matured, been initiated, enlightened or saved. But 
Tupeletonss realization of this concluding irony does not 
lead) him to re-examine his basic thesis that it.was Crane's 
intention to show Henry achieving a greater understanding of 
reality Sn = themnovel on the contrary, it suggests to him that 
"Crane's irony gets in the way of the conclusion he is drawing 


awe aeatie, 


It might well be argued that what Tuttleton is in 
fact condemning here is nothing more than the unwillingness 
of the novel to fully comply with his carefully planned 
preconceptions about it. 

Commentators have also employed the method of textual 
comparison with the work of other authors in an attempt to 
place the perplexing art of Stephen Crane into some critical 
perspective. Since Crane is popularly considered an older 
brother of "the lost generation" these comparisons have been 
most frequently made with writers of this era, particularly 
with Ernest Hemingway. One such article is "The Power of the 
Tacit in Crane and Hemingway" by Robert P. Weeks in 1963. It 
was Berryman who had first praised Crane's "immense power of 


the medias 


in his biography, but Weeks believed that, when 
compared with the work of Hemingway, Crane's control of 
ironic detachment must be judged less adept. In support of 
this contention Weeks compared the episode from The Red Badge 


in which Henry encounters the corpse in the "cathedral wood" 


and the similar scene from For Whom The Bell Tolls in which 
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Lieutenant Berrendo rides through the forest followed by 
horsemen carrying the heads of the members of El Sordo's 
band. Weeks believes that "Crane's strategy for establishing 
the cathedral-like peace and sanctity of the forest only to 
shatter iti withathe-solider's»horrified discovery is as 
jOLtingsaaseitsnisstransparente. Thissis asrather primitive 
irony with few resonances or implications. "° He then 
demonstrates how Hemingway achieves this cathedral-like 
atmosphere in his description of a soldier moving slowly and 
thoughtfully across the pine needle floor of the forest with 
the light "coming through the tree trunks in patches as it 
comes through the columns of a cathedral." He is on horse- 
back and with the horses hooves "Soft on the fallen pine 
needles," he prays in "the quiet dark of the forest." The 
first source of irony, says Weeks, is that the reverent 
soldier is one of the enemy. Secondly, he is engaged in a 
Singularly barbarous mission: the horsemen behind him have 
just beheaded the brave members of El Sordo's band. One 
horse carries the heads lashed to its saddle "in a long 
rolled poncho tied at each end and at intervals so that it 
bulged between each lashing as a pod bulges with peas." The 
ironic screw is turned yet again and Weeks suggests that 
what appears to be senseless barbarism turns out to be 
soundamilitary intelligence.» The» lieutenant; justifies the 
beheading by reminding himself that "proof and identification 
is necessary." Weeks maintains that these rapidly alter- 


nating ironic thrusts create an irony more subtle and complex 
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Sthran any to be found in the Crane passage, just as Hemingway's 
greater control of the "power of the tacit" in his image of 
the pod bulging with peas is more effective than Crane's 
putrid, insect ridden corpse. Yet, in defence of Crane, it 
must be said that Weeks' argument depends upon the assumption 
that the intentions of the two authors in each of these cases 
wereerdentrcals+ Temmignt*be argued, “however }. @thatGin ithese 
two episodes, this is not the case, since Crane evidently 
wishes to reproduce just this bald, jolting effect on the 
panic stricken Henry in his discovery of the rotting corpse 
rather than the subtle multifaceted irony that Hemingway 
wishes to create for his reader. 

At least one recent critic has complained that too 
much of the commentary on Crane's fiction has concerned 
itself solely with explication or non-critical applause 
rather than "those things . . . which even his most sympa- 
thetic readers are likely during the privacy of reading to 


* it is perhaps 


find embarassing, irritating or both"; 
adequate justification of this objection to discover that it 
was not until 1963 that Robert L. Hough brought to the 
public attention some extremely elementary failings in 
Crane's literary craftsmanship. He points out that Crane 

is remarkably inconsistent in his treatment of dialect in 
The Red Badge, observing that Henry speaks at times ina 
colloquial but correct English while at other times his 


speech is full of contractions and mispronunciations. Nor 


can Hough determine any logic in Crane's inconsistency since 
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"if Crane's changes had purpose, one might guess that Henry 
would speak more colloquially, more hurriedly during moments 
of tension and more correctly during moments of calm. But 
this is not the case; in fact Henry's variations appear side 
by side both in the battle scenes and the respites."°4 Hough 
also criticizes the great discrepancy Crane has created 
between the dull conventionality of Henry's language and the 
brilliance of his thoughts and impressions. He suggests that 
it was Crane's intention, by means of this technique, to 
portray economically the two facets of Henry's character, 
his typicality as the country lad turned soldier and his 
atypicality as a romantic and sensitive youth. Yet, it is 
Hough's belief that Crane could not have fully weighed the 
consequences of his use of this technique since it leaves the 
unity of Henry's personality seriously impaired and thus his 
total credibility as a character damaged. °> 

in addition: to this more critical attitude- towards 
The Red Badge, at least the beginnings of yet a new trend 
in approach to the novel can also be determined in the 
sixties. This approach agrees with the naturalistic reading 
that Henry is deluded in his belief in his courage and "man- 
hood" at the end of the novel but, unlike the naturalistic 
interpretation, it does not see Henry's failure as the 
inevitable product of his environment but sees it stemming 
from Henry's own personal inadequacies for which he himself 

66 


is completely responsible. This view of the novel can be 


seen in the article entitled "From Rifleman to Flagbearer: 
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Henry Fleming's Separate Peace in The Red Badge of Courage" 
by Kermit Vanderbilt and Daniel Weiss published in Teer. ou 
They suggest that much of the confusion which has deve loped 
over The Red Badge could have been avoided had Crane's 
laters critics been willing tot accept hisrown’) Stated intention, 
toepresencian® theabook a psychological! portrayal off fear 
Vanderbilt and Weiss do not consider that Henry undergoes any 
real change or regeneration from the first day of fighting to 
the second, since his actions of the second ales, merely reflect 
his need of psychological defences against exactly the same 
fear and* panic: he* feels"on the first’ day.” This’ article 
Suggests that the only real difference in Henry on the second 
day is in his anger and Vanderbilt and Weiss maintain that 
even this is "inspired directly by his continuous self- 
concern . . . To prevent or forestall the terror of surprise 
and sudden annihilation, he plunges headlong into the feared 
Situation, preferring even destruction to the dread of 


oe They also argue that in the action of the 


destruction." 
fourth charge Henry's fear of death returns in its original 
form when he concurs with the soldier who says at the end of 
GHAD tem xy LI ite we Lisigmteswallowedt® ©e" Thet angry; oreck less 
Henry of the previous charge, who had tried to swallow the 
enemy alone, has become again the passive fearful youth. "©? 
Henry's terror disappears, assert Vanderbilt and Weiss, only 
when he finds a new immunity from it in the flag which he 


"endows so obviously with intermingled trappings of invul- 


Nerabadity)y maternity and divinity” and which 1s “in effect, 
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the protective Athena for this delicate young Achilles," /° 
allowing war to become for Henry the Homeric game he had 
initially fancied it to be. Yet if the evidence offered 
here by Vanderbilt and Weiss for this psychological explana- 
tion of Henry's behaviour is examined more clesely paait “is 
occasionally at odds with the facts of the text. For example 
theirtassertionthateHenry's fear returns at the end of 
Chapter XVII in his agreement with the soldier's prophecy of 
doom would seem to ignore the fact that Henry and Wilson 
have just learned that the regiment is to be made cannon fodder 
in the next attack but manage to keep this "ironical secret" 
to themselves which is surely not the action of panic stricken 
soldiers. It is in the light of this knowledge that "they 
saw no hesitation in each other's faces, and they nodded a 
mute unprotesting assent when a shaggy man near them said in 
a meek voice: ‘We'll git swallowed'." Surely, to the objec- 
tive reader, it is the fortitude of Henry and Wilson in the 
face of the oncoming adversity of which they are fully aware 
that is being emphasised here, rather than Henry's sudden 
reversion to his earlier terror. Nor does the suggestion 
that Henry's fear disappears only after his seizure of the 
flag agree with the facts of the narrative. Certainly Henry 
appears a little dazed in the early confusion of the attack 
but he regains his barbaric valour through his indignation 
with the lieutenant who seemed about “to drag the youth by 


the ear to the assault," and not on taking up the flag which 


he does only later. 
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Similarly in 1967 Thomas M. Lorch published his 

conviction that by the conclusion of the novel Henry does 
not appear to have achieved the manhood he claims, but has 
merely returned to his former self-conscious pomposity and 
isolation. Lorch supports this belief with reference to 
what he considers the cyclical structure of The Red Badge. 
He not only emphasizes the cycle inherent in the book's 
Single action of the advance and retreat of the army but 
demonstrates that Henry's behaviour patterns move also in 
cycles. Agreeing with William B. Dillingham's earlier obser- 
vations, Lorch sees Henry fluctuating between two states in 
the novel; the first is the self-conscious, proud state in 
which he is isolated from the group, and the second is that 
in which he is either animal-like or observing and interpre- 
ting the action and during which he supresses his ego and 
becomes part of the group. Lorch argues that Henry is in the 
first state before and after the first battle, when he flees, 
and in his subsequent attempts to rationalize that flight, 
and in the second both when he survives the first enemy 
charge and in his "courageous" actions of the second half of 
the movetluraiin ian: aztempierco: rationalize: his approval» of this 
second state, Lorch claims that the success concomitant with 
it derives not only from sheer animal behaviour but may also 
be achieved through curiosity, as Crane suggests by setting 
Henry apart as flagbearer. Lorch contends that, as flag- 
bearer, Henry "no longer fights but observes, he forgets 


himself and remains part of the group, yet- performs the 
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uniquely human acts of observation and interpretation and in 
this way retains his identity."/2 It should, however, be 
pointed out that Lorch seems incorrect in his belief that 
merely because he is not actually armed, Henry is more human 
or less barbaric in his behaviour, for he is described, while 
acting as flagbearer, consécutively as "a savage, religion 
mad," possessed of a "wild battle madness," and "like a mad 
horse." Lorch concludes, however, that in the final chapter 
Crane has reintroduced the novel's cycle and, as Henry becomes 
aware of himself, the reader is reminded of what happened 
after his initial success: "earlier 'he felt that he was a 
fine fellow' now ‘he saw that he was good' .. . He has 
replaced his preoccupation with romantic ideals with a con- 
cern for his reputation among his fellows .. . Henry's 
continuing youth, character and situation, Crane's suggestion 
of the cyclic movement once again, and the repeated recur- 
rence of other cycles in the novel combine to make it 
unlikely that any change drastic enough to end Henry's 


’ V2 
alternations has occurred." 


Henry‘s delusion of manhood 
at the end of the novel is thus seen as due not the pressure 
of a naturalistic environment but to Henry's basic inability 
to suppress his self-satisfaction and arrogance. AS a conse- 
quence Henry's failure becomes personal and individual 


rather than the product of a universal, intrinsically human 


weakness. 


CHAPTER IV 
THEFQUEST FORsSOURCES 
Subject and Themes 


Source hunting has long been a staple of traditional 
literary scholarship, yet the debate still continues as to 
what. exactlyfit-is-the.term,"literary source" refers. One 
of the simplest and perhaps most effective attempts ata 
definition of this term has been made by R. W. Stallman,~ who 
has suggested that the term "literary source" should be 
employed only for instances where the conscious borrowing 
of one author from the work of another can be indisputably 
proved and for instances where less than such conclusive 
evidence of conscious borrowing is available, the term 
Pparallelism".should.be applied. It will-be evident, there- 
fore, that a "literary source" is necessarily a "parallelism" 
but that a "parallelism" is not necessarily a literary source, 
and I think this distinction will prove useful in evaluating 
theamanyattempts<of .cuitics,to,establish the ypsources. of 
The Red Badge of Courage. 

Much of the "mystery" surrounding the Stephen Crane 


of Thomas Beer's early biography” has been dispelled by the 


3 


more competent reassessments of John Berryman in 1950” and 


R. W. Stallman in 1968,2 however, the critic.is still.without 
really detailed factual information about the writer. This 
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circumstance has obviously increased the difficulty of the 
critic's quest for the source of Crane's war novel and indeed 
some of the factual information which is available to him 
concerning Crane; does little to facilitate his task. On 
investigating Crane's own pronouncements on the subject of 
inspiration, for example, the critic will find both his 
remarks at the Philistine Society banquet: "I write what is 
in me, and it will be enough to follow with obedience the 


Brompeings sor that inspiration, 26.1) be worthy of so 


dignified a name"? and his repudiation of "inspiration" in an 
interview with the Book Buyer's reviewer: "I don't believe 
in-inspiration. I am one of those who believe that an 


enthusiasm of concentration in hard work is what a writer 
must depend on to bring him to the end he has in view."© Nor 
will the critic find it easier to ascertain fully the scope 
and nature of Crane's reading, obviously the central problem 
for the literary source hunter. The author himself is again 
far from helpful, for Crane seems to have carefully secreted 
such information behind a very self-conscious anti-literary 
pose. Examples of this pose are to be found scattered 
throughout Crane's career, and range from his response to a 
question concerning his opinion of Mallarme, "I don't know 
much about Irish authors,"/ to his comments on his reception 
in English society in a letter of December 1897, to James G. 


Huneker: 


Now I am going to wave the starry flag of freedom a little 
even if you condemn the practice in one who knows not Balzac 
and Dostoy-what'shisname .. . It has not yet been the habit 
of people I meet at Mr. Howells or Mr. Phillip's or Mrs. 
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Sonntag's to let fall my hand and begin to quickly ask how 
much money I make and from which French realist I shall steal 
my next book. For it has been proven to me fully and 
carefully by authority, that all my books are stolen from the 
French. They [the English] stand me against walls with a 
teacup in my hand and tell me how I have stolen all my things 
from De Maupassant, Zola, Loti and the bloke who wrote--I 
forget the book . 8 
However, Ford Madox Ford, a close acquaintance of Crane's 
during his years in England, has stated that: "To say that 
he was completely ignorant of Zola or Maupassant would 
probably be untrue. He would state at one moment, with 
expletives, that he had never heard of those fellows and, at 
the next, display a considerable acquaintance with their 
work." 

Such then are some of the difficulties which confront 
the source seeker when he turns his attention to The Red Badge 
of Courage and which have caused R. W. Stallman to point out 
that "the whole question of Crane influences is very difficult 
ede) Veni down."19 his difficulty is fully reflected, I feel, 
in the work of those who have attempted to track down the 
influences on the young Stephen Crane which culminated in The 
Red Badge of Courage. Nowhere within this relatively large 
area of Crane criticism do we find the completely conclusive 
evidence of conscious borrowing which Stallman has deemed the 


necessary requirement of the "literary source," and indeed 
the wide ranging critical dispute which has raged around the 
novel's meaning and method has been well reflected in the 
research conducted into its sources. Therefore, retaining 


Stallman's distinction, I think that the attempts to date to 


establish literary inspirations for the novel have succeeded 
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in establishing only "parallelisms." An overall view of this 
research will reveal some rather strange paradoxes. For 
example, although some critics, subscribing to the notion that 
Crane was both uneducated and ill-read, have advocated total ly 
non-literary sources for the novel, if all the arguments for 
the literary sources of The Red Badge were to be accepted 
Crane would appear as the most omnivorous of readers, 
influenced by everything from the miladecoethe Contents or 
his own father's theological writings. 

Yet from time to time a critic appears who is content 
to view Crane as a "natural" genius who had no real need of 
a literary. situation in which to develop. This was the 
reaction of many of Crane's contemporary commentators, 
including his friends W. D. Howells, who believed that Crane 
"Sprang into life fully armed";+1 Hamlin Garland, who stated 
that he had never known a man "whose source of power was so 
unaccounted for";12 and Edward Garnett for whom Crane's 
"technique is absolutely his own, and by its innate laws of 
being has arrived at a perfect fullness of power ."13 This 
view was reiterated later by H. E. Bates in his The Modern 
Short Storyl4 published in 1941 and Edward Wagenknecht who 
in 1952 saw Crane as "that despair of the academic critic, a 
hiqgniyttoriginal writer."4>2 But for the most Parti critics 
have been all too ready to credit the source of The Red Badge 
to this or that book, essay, poem, review, battle, individual, 
or incident. 


The popular comparison of The Red Badge to both 


Si, 
Tolstoy's novels Sevastopol and War and Peace and Zola's 
La Debacle was made as early as 1896 in a glowing review of 
the novel by George Wyndham for the London New Review./ 
Wyndham did not overtly assert any direct influence of the 
Europeans on Crane but did suggest areas of similarity and 
dissimilarity between their works. Crane, he believed, was 
the first novelist since Zola in La Debacle to portray war 
in its modern form and even Zola, he suggested, had rarely 
surpassed the appalling realism of Jim Conklin's death in 
Chapter X. Wyndham also offered a comparative evaluation of 
these works and believed that "Mr. Crane's picture of war is 
more complete than Tolstoy's, more true than Zola's."7/ 
Wyndham's review outlines, furthermore, what he considers 
a major difference of approach in the work of Zola and Crane, 
in suggesting that the "realism" of Zola is preoccupied with 
the compilation jof “an accurate catalogue of almost ali that 
TSoacerrible ana nauseating in war; but it is his own cata— 
logue of facts made in cold blood," and is not Crane's 
"procession of flashing images shot through the senses into 
one brain and fluctuating there with its rhythm of exaltation 
and fatigue. La Debacle gives the whole truth, the truth 
of science, as it is observed by a shrewd intellect, but not 
the truth of experience as it is felt in fragments magnified 
or diminished in accordance with the patient's mood."48 This 
difference between the psychological "realism" of Crane and 
the catalogue "realism" of the French realists was also 


recognized and implicitly commented upon by Edward Garnett 


De 


in, a. codicil written in 192219 


to his "Appreciation" of Crane 
for the London Academy in 1898. Although Garnett objected 
that Crane overlooked such "realistic" detail as "the checks 
placed by physical strain and fatigue on the faculties," he 
believed that "without any experience of war at the time 
Crane was essentially true to the psychological core of war-- 


if not to the actualities."° 


The possible influence of the 
European realists was restated by H. G. Wells in his appraisal 
of Crane for the North American Review in August 1900, 
approximately two months after the young American's death. 
Although constantly underlining the uniqueness of Crane's 

Saree Glit isaac ifsthesracial thought andstradi tions had;been 


21 Wells 


razed from his mind and its site plowed and salted") 
thought it clear that Tolstoy had "exerted a powerful 
influence upon the conception, if not the actual writing of 
the book."22 

In 1923, as has been seen, Thomas Beer's highly 
impressionistic biography of Crane appeared. Beer spent 
little time in deliberation over the possible sources of 
The Red Badge but he did cite two incidents which have become 
central facts in many subsequent arguments for influences on 
the novel. Beer relates how early in 1893 Crane suddenly 
became involved in some kind of research, raiding piles of 
old magazines in the studio of Corwin Knapp Linson and 
complaining to the illustrator that nobody had written any- 
thing worth reading about the Civil War. Later he happened 


to be present in the rooms of William Dalgren, watching 
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Dalgren sketch Acton Davies, when Davies offered him La 
Debacle to read in a translation. When Crane threw the book 
aside, Davies, a Zola enthusiast, asked Crane if he believed 
he could have done better. Beer reports Crane's reply as 
certainly oelthetother @incidentebeer relates, is’Crane's 
borrowing of the Century's "Battles ana leaders” series from 
Mrs. Armstrong and his return of them with the note: "Thank 
you very much for letting me keep these so long. I have 
spent ten nights writing a story of the war on my own 
responsibility but I am not sure that my facts are real and 
the books won't tell me what I want to know so I must do it 


n23 Beer sees *this®as S'the birth 


all over again, I guess. 
notice of The Red Badge of Courage." 
Joseph Conrad in his preface to a 1925 edition of 


n24 of the connec- 


The Red Badge "could not see the relevancy 
tion the critics had made between Crane's work and that of 
Tolstoy and Zola. For Conrad the intentions of La Debacle 
and The Red Badge were totally different; Zola's main concern 
was with the downfall of the imperial regime "he fancied he 
was portraying," whereas Crane had sought solely to analyze 
"the emotions in the inward moral struggle going on in the 
breast of one individual."2°> Conrad's objection to the 
comparison of War and Peace with Crane's war novel was that 
the representation of Rostov's squadron under fire for the 
first time was a mere episode lost in amass of other matter, 
"like a handful of pebbles in a heap of sana. "7° 


As can be seen from the foregoing discussions of 
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Crane's literary affiliations, much of: the early commentary 
about the influences on The Red Badge rarely exceeds 
unsubstantiated assertion or vague suggestion. This tendency 
continued into the thirties in such works as R. Blakenship's 
American Literature as an Expression of the National Mind 
(93d) ,landk?’ oBoyntonts Uiteraturesand American Life (1936), 
in which Crane is assigned influences but where little justi- 
fication of these views is to be found. Blakenship merely 
repeats Beer's reporting of the incident between Crane and 
Acton Davies and suggests this "may have stung him into 
writing The Red Badge of Courage. "7! Blakenship also suggests 
a non-literary influence on the novel in the conversation of 
the Civil War veterans whom the young Crane would have 
encountered. Boynton makes an extremely fleeting reference 
to Crane in a chapter on Ambrose Bierce and simply asserts 
that "one cannot read The Red Badge of Courage or The Open 
Boat without feeling that Crane may have learned a lesson or 
two--and learned them very well--from Bits of Autobiography 
and In the Midst of Life."28 

Not until 1939 do we find anything like a full scale 
study, and critical argument for a particular source of The 
Red Badge. Lyndon Upson Pratt argued in an article for 
American=Literature in March of 1939, that the source of the 
novednwaspein Lactjenon-Literary, and that’ Crane found his 
inspiration in the reminiscences of General John Bullock 


Van Petten, an army veteran and also a professor of history 


and elocution at Claverack College during the time of Crane's 
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attendance there. In an attempt to justify his belief-in 
this non-literary source of the novel, Pratt has to prove 
threepbasicecontentions.+pThe-first is that there existed.a 
relationship between teacher and pupil at Claverack consistent 
with his passing on his wartime recollections to his students. 
Second is the contention that Van Petten was, in fact, at 
Antietam Creek, the battle which Pratt wants to suggest 
contributed substantially to the formulation of The Red Badge 
of Courage. And third that there existed adequate occasion 
on which Van Petten could have discussed the war with the 
young Crane. The evidence Pratt offers to substantiate the 
probability of these three circumstances is rather tentative 
and certainly very circumstantial. For example, to support 
his contention that Van Petten was a highly popular member of 
the faculty at Claverack, likely to have a fairly close 
association with his pupils, Pratt quotes from the Vidette, 
the Claverack school magazine, the report of the 1889 
Thanksgiving dinner at which "Prof. McAfee next introduced 
General Van Petten, from whom we are always glad to hear, "29 
and also the fact that "at the Washington's Birthday devotions, 
he very appropriately had charge of the Service" and chose 
the hymns .22 But such general quotations can scarcely be 
considered convincing evidence for the first of Pratt's three 
contentions. Nor from an analysis of Van Petten's military 
biography can Pratt assert conclusively that the General was 
in fact at Antietam at all and can finally only assume that 


"he in all probability was an eyewitness" to the scenes 
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déscribed in the official reports of the battle. Pratt 
points out that the 34th New York infantry, with which it is 
possible Van Petten was then serving, was cut off from the 
other regiments of its brigade and eventually routed at 
Antietam, and that the regiment colour sergeant displayed 
outstanding courage in the same battle; both incidents which 
can be paralleled in The Red Badge. However, they remain 
merely interesting parallels and the circumstantial evidence 
never becomes conclusive. Indeed, Pratt himself has eventu- 
ally to admit that "the aim of the foregoing pages has been 
to establish a sequence of likelihood, not to claim factual 


n3t and that the tale of Antietam which Van Petten 


necessity, 
may have told to Crane could have contributed essentially 
only two elements; the idea of Henry's panic and flight and 
the heroism of the wounded colour-bearer. But, again on 
Pratt's own admission, the latter of these two incidents is 
the sort of episode traditional to war (it is also; Or 
example, to be found in such novels as War and Peace and 
Wilbur F. Hinman's novel of the Civil War Corporal Si Klegg 
and his Pards) and, as will be seen, the treatment of fear 
and panic is not quite so rare in fictional accounts of the 
Civil War as Pratt seems to believe it (both Henry Morford's 
novel The Coward and Joseph Kirkland's The Captain of 
Company K which deal with the Civil War have fear and panic 
as a central theme). Pratt's attempt to locate the setting 


of The Red Badge in the battle of Antietam via the war 


reminiscences of General Van Petten, is an example of a 
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"source" which can be of little real assistance to the 
literary critic. It may be of interest to the literary 
historian eager to establish literary nelationships, but 1t 
is not, to use again the words of R. W. Stallman, "an example 
of a source that becomes part of the meaning of the literary 
work" contributing "a new frame of reference, an additional 
level of significance that cannot be ignored."3? Pratt's 
suggestions in no way help the reader to a fuller under- 
standing of the novel, particularly in the case of The Red 
Badge which is a novel essentially devoid of a definite 
historical dimension, concerned primarily with a psychological 
investigation of the pressures on an individual in a situation 
of war, in any battle at any time. 

The first detailed argument for a literary source for 
The Red Badge was conducted by H. T. Webster in November of 
1939. It was Webster's belief that "Stephen Crane was much 
more ultimately indebted to both the text and illustrations 
of Corporal Si Klegg for his Red Badge of Courage than he 
was to "Battles and Leaders of the Civil War" or to the 
conversations with veterans such as General Petten."?? 
Webster believes, somewhat strangely, that Crane's novel 
must have a single literary source because of the author's 
youth at the time of writing as "youth does not have a 
n34 


multitude of impressions to fuse together. Webster goes 


Somtar in) thaseabticlée as.to contend that “everything that 
Makes up The, Red: Badge Of Courage Exists at least in germ"? 


in Wilbur F. Hinman's novel of the Civil War. However, apart 
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98 
from the fact that there is no positive evidence that Crane 
even knew of the existence of Hinman's novel, if Webster's 
article is examined closely it will be seen that the major 
areas of similarity which he outlines between the works 
consist of exterior details, often attributable to a common 
plot situation and certainly inadequate as conclusive evidence 
of a literary source. Webster suggests that "Colonel Hinman's 
preface alone very pointedly suggests two familiar ingredients 
of The Red Badge of Courage: the hero who has his 'prototype 
in every regiment' and the extensive use of American dialect."36 
Certainly the respresentation of the "average" individual 
under fire (this is presuming, of course, that Webster's view 
of Henry as the "average" individual is accepted) could equally 
well have been taken from Tolstoy, Kirkland or others and, as 
John Berryman has pointed out in his biography of 


Crane, the dialect Crane uses "does not resemble 
Colonel Hinman's (which is mostly mid-western), but 
an investigator finds it authentic; evidently the young 
writer got it from the veterans, modified by contemporary 


n37 


rural speech in New Jersey and New York State. Webster 


Gontanuessaby:pointing,out that “each story;,tells,of.the 


development of a raw recruit into an experienced soldier, "28 


but*again,;’as* Eric Solomon* has -shown, “the: theme of the 
innocent hero who gains experience and maturity through his 
encounters with the world is as old as the novel itself,"39 
and therefore the fact that both Hinman and Crane use war as 
the context for this confrontation must be seen as little 


more than a point of general similarity. From here Webster 


proceeds to parallel plot incidents from each of these two 
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novels by underlining, for example, the fact that both 
protagonists are farm boys, both enlist against their mothers' 
wishes, both return home after enlistment to touching domestic 
scenes, and both are later praised in battle by their colonel. 
But Webster's contentions must finally be seen to exemplify 
what Rene Wellek and Austin Warren have called "vague simi- 
larities assumed to turn, by mere multiplication, into proof, "40 
and Webster himself must be viewed as an example of those 
critics who, to quote again the authors of Theory of Litera- 
ture; *"invtheipvattempts tosisolate one single trait 
bréak thelworkPoftarttintoelittle pieces of mosaic," thus 
Shattering the basic consideration that "relationships 
between works of art present a critical problem of comparing 
two wholes, two configurations, not to be broken into isolated 


w4l 


components. And indeed at the conclusion of his article, 


Webster has: to°admit.to the existence of dissimilarities more 
wide ranging than the similarities of external detail that 
he has outlined: 


Clearly Crane's narrative style is quite unaffected by that 
of Hinman .. . Hinman revels in-incident.and authorial 
comment for its own sake .. . Crane, on the other hand, 
subordinates detail to the whole of his conception, and 
passages which cover pages in Corporal Si Klegg offer merely 
a minor suggestion to the author of The Red Badge of Courage 
. . . Hinman shows no desire to deal with more than the 
externals of army life. He mitigates the serious and seamy 
sideeofLawarawithebursts of @Victorian rhetoric, “on. the one 
hand, and comedy on the other .4 


In 1946 V. S. Pritchett published The Living Novel 
and included in it. a short section on Stephen Crane and The 
Red Badge of Courage. Not only does this section contain 


elementary inaccuracies about narrative fact in the novel 
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(Pritchett believes that Henry is never known otherwise than 
as "the young soldier," and then almost immediately quotes a 
section from the novel in which Henry is»named), but Pritchett 
also dogmatically asserts that "but for Tolstoy it would never 
have been written."43 No further elaboration of this claim or 
any@realfjustificationyfonsitwisueffereds But Pritchett does 
continue by suggesting that since Crane had never experienced 
war as a soldier, unlike Tolstoy who had fought in the Crimea, 
and since the journalist "does not go through the mill of 
soldiering"44 ana become"fully conditioned,"45 "one feels that 
Crane stands apart from his scene and that a great skill has 
to take the place of an inured contemplation of the subject."46 
Presumably Pritchett would have little faith in Shakespeare's 
portrayal of Othello since the playwright was not also a 
Moorish soldier. 

In direct opposition to Pritchett's view Oscar Cargill, 
passing briefly over Crane in a chapter on "The Naturalists" 
in his Intellectual America (1948), stated that "contrary to 
what has been asserted, The Red Badge of Courage probably 
owes nothing to Tolstoy's War and Peace or his Sevastopol,"47 
but Cargill is another critic who does not find it in any way 
necessary to substantiate his judgements. He suggests that 
Crane may have been influenced to some degree by La Debacle 
but that his main material lay closer at hand in Bierce's 
VOnenGitd Ger, .One Man ivinewi ts spsychological estudy of-.a 
soldier in his first battle, and Warren Lee Goss' cynical 


articles on war, "The Recollections of a Private," published 


LO 
in Century Magazine. 

This argument was continued in 1950 by Lars Ahnebrink 
in his The Beginnings of Naturalism in American Fiction 1891- 
1903, in which Tolstoy is again returned to favour as Crane's 
major source. Although not totally discounting the possi- 
bility of such wide ranging influences as Zola, Bierce, 

Warren Goss' "Recollections of a Private, «COLvOral moumhilegg, 
and knowledge of the Civil War attained through conversation 
with veterans and his brother William, an expert: on Gettysburg, 
Ahnebrink points out that Crane ranked Tolstoy as "the supreme 
living writer of our time ,"48 and that the work of the Russian 
is to be seen "in the first place as a possible source of 
inspiration" *? for The Red Badge of Courage. 

In discussing the possible literary influence of 
Tolstoy's work on that of Crane, Ahnebrink seems far more 
aware of the pitfalls of such scholarship than the majority 
efAcriticseerHe pointssout that many of the similarities 
or correspondences in the work of these two authors "grow 
6Ssentiallyfoutsof ‘thessimilarity of theme; and others 


un 90 Therefore, Ahnebrink 


represent incidental details. 
attempts to establish a literary philosophic affinity between 
the twuitings sof sTolistoy and Crane. Both authors, he suggests, 
viewed war as a meaningless slaughter, whereas Zola, for 

example, viewed it as a necessity, and both Tolstoy and Crane 
regarded the actual happenings on the battlefield as the out- 


come of mere chance, the products of unintelligent forces 


rather than strategy and generalship. Ahnebrink also 
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believes that Crane's realism, his stress upon the horror 
and futility and total lack of glamour in war, may also have 
come to him through the work of the Russian. However, having 
established, in general terms, this philosophic affinity, an 
affinity which cannot be positively regarded as an influence, 
Ahnebrink seems to fall into the very trap he had himself 
previously mentioned ana attempts to confirm his argument 
with "incidental detail." Ahnebrink declares that both 
Volodia in Sevastopol and Henry Fleming move from innocence 
through confrontation with reality to experience, but as 
already pointed out, this is a theme common to the majority 
of Crane's "influences." Mikhailoff's and Wilson's presenti- 
ments ef deathhinesevastopol and The Red Badge and the flag- 
bearing of Henry Fleming and Prince Andrey in War and Peace, 
which Ahnebrink also mentions, are incidents also to be found 
respectively in La Debacle, as Oscar Cargill has shown, -+ 
and in Corporal Si Klegg as Webster demonstrated. Doubtless, 
by transcending the mere comparison of surface detail, 
Ahnebrink offers his reader a more convincing argument, but 
the establishment of an affinity of philosophy is not the 
establishment of tae" literary source," and it cannot be said 
that Ahnebrink provides indisputable evidence of Crane's 
conscious literary borrowing from Tolstoy, although he does 
arguertoreatstrong critical selationship between, them. 

Thesyear-1950 alsomproduced;, as has been seen, 


perhaps the integral work in the development of Crane 


criticism, John Berryman's biography Stephen Crane in "The 
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American Men of Letters" series. Although Berryman has 
Setativery little to say on the subject of the sourced of 
Crane's art, he takes time to voice his disagreement with 
bheabeliersthateCrane!s) “littlescreed of art," that is) his 
realism, could be indebted to the views of Howells or Garland. 
Berryman, agreeing with Ahnebrink, suggests that Tolstoy must 
be seen as Crane's master in this aspect of his writing: 
Tolstoy was Howells' great master also, but he did not learn 
from the Russian what Crane did. Crane learnt how an ironic 
mind takes expression in literary art or learnt something 
about this; and since this is the dominant aspect of what is 
called Crane's "realism," it is not very easy to see how his 
creed could have been "identical" with Howells's or Garland's, 
neither of these men being really an ironist at all. 
Berryman then merely enumerates the other possible influences 
which critics have suggested for The Red Badge, Zola, Hinman, 
Bierce, Chancellorsville and Antietam, and adds his own 
suggestion of Twain's young pilot in Life on the Mississippi, 
"who hid during his maiden engagement and was acclaimea";>4 
but he finally concludes that the primary influence on the 
novel was probably football, quoting in evidence Crane's 
words to Garland, "the psychology is the same. The opposite 


"55 However, it is Berryman's final 


team iS an enemy tribe. 
Viewethatethe whole quest for seurces, at least in’ the case 

of Stephen Crane and The Red Badge of Courage, is finally of no 
great relevance anyway to a fuller comprehension of the 
author's art: "He concentrates tendencies and powers already 
tentatively in play. At the same time these influences 
certainly tell us very little about him; Crane was perhaps as 


original as an author can be, and be valuable.">°® 
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Yetedespite Berryman's view there, the 1950's saw a 
Sudden and rapid increase in the amount of material advocating 
this or that "source" for Crane's war novel due, somewhat 
paradoxically, to the general reinvigoration of critical 
interest in Crane aroused chiefly by that biography. Among 
themeanty@pnoductstof this revived interest was, as has been 
seen, R. W. S caireneseameecdnceo by now notorious, to the 
Modern Library edition of The Red Badge of Courage in 1951.°? 
It was Stallman's belief that the major sources of the novel 
were to be found in American rather than European writings, 
and, since Stallman subscribes to the notion that Crane was 
"essentially uneducated" and "not a bookish ity o in non- 
literary sources. Stallman dismisses the influence of Tolstoy 
advocated by Ahnebrink and Pritchett by merely stating that 


n99 The influence of 


"no palpable debts can be established. 
Zola he dismisses, somewhat inadequately, by pointing out 
that Crane had expressed a dislike of the French author's 
statistical realism, as though a single objection of one 
author to one aspect of the work of another was enough to 
preclude all influence, particularly when instances of 
Crane's admiration of the Frenchman may also be cited. 
Stallman then recommends the more popular journals and 

books; isch as*Century*s “Battles and) Leaders ~-and Harper's 
"History," and such non-literary sources as conversation with 
war veterans, his brother William, and General Van Petten, 


as far more likely influences upon the novel. But the 


"primary literary source"©9 of the novel Stallman sees in 
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Wilbur F. Hinman's Corporal Si Klegg and his "Pards," "from 


which Crane drew for The Red Badge the conception of the new 


recruit who develops into a veteran. "°t 


Unfortunately 
Stallman adds nothing whatsoever to Webster's earlier argu- 
ment of unpersuasive surface correspondences, and must be 
seentehererorestolfail, \particularly in terms of his own 
enrtertay to establish aPCOnVinGcing PF iiterary source! =tor 
The Red Badge in Corporal Si Klegg. Stallman published an 
expanded version of this argument in 1952 in his Stephen 
Crane: An Omnibus but made no further justification of his 
Opinion that Hinman's novel was the main literary influence 
on The Red Badge, adding, essentially, only his disagree- 
ment with Berryman that Crane received his sense of irony 
from Tolstoy since "the label irony does not stick to 


Tolstoy"©? 


and asserting that Twain was far more probably 
Crane's mentor in this aspect of his art. 

The only specific image in The Red Badge that has 
prompted published remarks relevant to source hunting is 
Crane's celebrated image of the red sun "pasted in the sky 
like a wafer" which occurs at the conclusion of Chapter IX. 
This image, often hailed as the beginning of "modernism" in 
American prose fiction, has long provided a bone of contention 
fone crecrcs, Vand tinettrny, “chis’has* promoted attempts to 
ascertain *itsysourcey “In 1951 Scott C. Osborne remarked upon 
the resemblance of the image to one in Kipling's The Light 
That Failed: "The fog was driven apart for a moment, and the 


163 


sun shone, a blood red wafer, on the water. Osborne 
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contends that "the images seem nearly identical, and in both 
the sun seems compared to a red wafer of wax used to seal 
an oral ahem ioe This suggestion instigated conflicting 
critical discussion of the possible impact of Kipling on 
Crane's literary credo in general. R. W. Stallman in his 
article "The Scholar's Net: Literary Sources" in Toss 
suggested that although there is a literal and extrinsic 
resemblance between the two images (indeed he points out 
that the first part of Kipling's image also suggests the 
very opening image of The Red Badge), there is no similarity 
on the symbolic or metaphorical level. Stallman accuses 
Osborne of failing to explore the related images for what 
they are and how they are used "as though it sufficed for 


n66 Stallman sees 


Sched acsShapetonbrang “tomlighuvyan echor 
Kipling's sun as a "forewarning to the painter [Dick Heldar] 
of the death of the artist in him. What the water reflects 
--the blood red sun--is the bloody truth: money is the 
sheningtthingreibuteit) issalso a Elser, Boe whereas he views 
Crane's sun, quite differently as a religious symbol, the 
wafer of the sun representing the wafer of the Mass. Whether 
one accepts Stalliman's interpretation of these two images or 
not, his basic point is a valuable one and one which all too 
few Crane commentators have honoured. It must be the 
Pesponsibisjaty!ofethe critic who seeksifor the source-of a 
given theme, idea or image, not to be content with the 


collection of mere verbal echoes, but to analyze, in detail, 


the related works or passages before asserting the literary 
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indebtedness of one author to another. 

But if Stallman's article had attempted to reduce the 
relationship between Crane and Kipling to one of a purely 
extrinsic nature, seeing no "other point of correspondence 
between The Light That Failed and The Red Badge of Courage 


68 


--only this single image," James B. Colvert went so far in 


69 
19:55 as to suggest that the whole of Crane's artistic 
outlook and even the very details of his life style could be 
traced to The Light That Failed. Colvert quotes in evidence 
of Kipling's influence on the young Crane the now famous 
letter to Lily Brandon Munroe: 
You know, when I left you I renounced the clever school in 
literature. It seemed to me that there must be something 
more in life than to sit and cudgel one's brains for clever 
and witty expedients. So I developed all alone a little 
@reed obeartiwhich Lithoughtewas ai gqeed one . ... If 1 had 
kept to my Rudyard Kipling style, the road might have been 
Shorter, butvah, it wouldn't be the. true road." 0 
The significant point here, Colvert believes, is not so much 
Crane's rejection of Kipling as a literary mentor but his 
implicit admission that the English author served him as a 
model sometime between 1891 and 1892: "It seems more than 
likely that the young American owed to Kipling the basic 
principles of his esthetic beliefs, for Crane's theory of 
literature matches precisely the esthetic credo of Dick 
Hedidarfethe syoung artist hero of Kipling's The Light. That 
Failed, a novel Crane read sometime before 1892, probably 
during the spring semester of 1891 at Syracuse University."/+ 


But having once established the likelihood of Crane's 


cognisance of Kipling's novel, Colvert continues by attempting 
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to establish some dubious parallels between the biographies 
of the fictional Dick Heldar and Stephen Crane. Colvert 
points out that both were in rebellion against the canons 
of nineteenth century respectability, both sought. truth 
in the slums of either London or the Bowery and even suggests 
that Crane probably got the idea that "privation was valuable, 
even indispensable, eke development as an artist,"/ 
his acquaintance with Dick Heldar. Dick Heldar, it is 
Suggested, may also have inspired Crane in his use of colour 
images for special effects for "The Light That Failed bristles 
WiEEehtartist talk"tabout eoter = and in his belief that the 
artist's material is necessarily drawn from personal 
experience, however unpleasant that experience may be. How- 
ever, again it may be said that Colvert has demonstrated 
definite "parallelisms" between Kipling's hero and Stephen 
Crane, but finally the suggestion that the young Crane 
formulated his attitudes to life, his basic conception of the 
art of fiction, and even details of his life style from a 
Single character in a single novel, can hardly be accepted 
as the most convincing of proposals. 

Colvertefolidiowed tthis “article, An ioscme with an 
attempt ‘to reconcile the facts that, as Beer relates, Crane 
threw Zola's novel La Debacle aside after reading the first 
few pages and that Crane himself denied any literary connec- 
tion with Zola, with the repeated observations of critics on 


the similarity of La Debacle and The Red Badge. Colvert sees 


the possible resolution of this problem in a review of Zola's 
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novel in the New York Tribune in the summer of 1892. This 
particular review emphasized Zola's realism, his presentation 


of "the truth of the terrible events he describes,"/> 


and 
ZOla's purpose in showing "what the experiences and sufferings 
of the rank and file really were."/© The review also 
summarizes a scene from La Debacle in which the army is seen 
at rest, waiting impatiently for orders to move and expressing 
doubts as to the competence of their generals. Certainly all 
these elements have a general counterpart in The Red Badge 
and Crane, like Zola, was certainly eager to examine the 
experiences of the rank and file in war, but to suggest that 
this brief review can have had anything more than the most 
minimal of effects on surface plot detail, detail which is 
also to be found in several other works, ignores the major 
psychological concerns of Crane's war novel for which such a 
review could evidently have provided little influence. 
Althotghaiteawouldgripthink, dbeatrueato say thatithe 
Generar tenoryotacritical tepinmenkin: theafifties tended to 
dismiss European literary influences as the major influences 
on The Red Badge. ofyCouragepeM.(Solomen. in’ b955estilb 
contended, in agreement with the radical view of V. S. 
Pritchett, that the insight Crane achieved in The Red Badge 
"would have been impossible without the precept of Tolstoy."?/ 
Although offering a little more justification for this opinion 
than Pritchett, Solomon's evidence is made up predominantly 


of slight verbal echoes and minor similarities in plot detail. 


Solomon points out that Sevastopol pictures an "old gaunt 
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soldier" whose "sufferings inspire you over and above the 


feeling of profound sympathy" /® 


as a counterpart for "the 
tattered man" (in the same way that Webster had tried to show 
that Corporal Si Klegg contained a counterpart of Jim Conklin); 
that Sevastopol also contains the words "Where are you 
wounded?"; and both contain a youth who dreams of glory in 
battle but is torn between cowardice and gallantry. But, as 
has already been seen, the number of works which can be 
examined and found to contain similar themes or occurrences 
preclude Solomon's evidence from becoming conclusive. 

Tighe T. Webster"ssargument for’ CorporaleSieKlegg 
as the major source of The Red Badge found new acceptance in 
the fifties in the writing of R. W. Stallman, Lyndon Upson 
Pratt's contention that General Van Petten provided the 
novel's main inspiration gained new confirmation in 1955 and 
1956 in the articles of Thomas F. O'Donnel. Due to a lack of 
sufficiently detailed biographical data, Pratt was unable to 
finally verify Van Petten's presence at Antietam where he 
could have experienced the rout from which the panic scenes 
of The Red Badge may have been derived. O'Donnel’? conducts 
a more extensive examination of the General's military 
biography and discovers that if there is uncertainty about 
Van Petten's presence at Antietam, there can be none as to 
his presence at the battle of Winchester (Opiquon Creek) in 
1864 at which he would have also experienced large scale 


panic and flight, though not of his own regiment. Further 


investigation into the army record of Van Petten provides 


ubakar 
O'Donnel with the fact that the General was also with the 
34th regiment at Fair Oaks on May 31st, 1862, when the as yet 
untried regiment distinguished itself in serious combat. 
O'Donnel quotes the official report of Brigadier General 
Willis A. Gorman on this action and attempts some very 
general and highly tenuous parallels between the charge of 
the 34th in this report and the final victorious charge of 
Crane's-.fictitious 304th New York in Chapter XXIII of The 
Red Badge. Nevertheless, O'Donnel's article must be seen 
to increase, at least to some degree, the plausibility of 
the influence of General Van Petten on The Red Badge although, 
as with Pratt's earlier article, it cannot increase the 
reader's comprehension of the novel as a work of art. 
O'Donnel's activities as a literary sleuth continued in the 


80 in an essay in which he claims Van Petten 


following year 
as the missing link between the Civil War scenes of Crane and 
those of John W. DeForest. However, here O'Donnel's argu- 
ment does little more than erect a framework of vague 
possibility. This essay discloses that Van Petten and 
DeForest had been comrades-in-arms during the Civil War and 
that it is likely that Van Petten would have recommended to 
his students Miss Ravenel's Conversion, for example, as a 
novel: thenauthenticity, of which he could) personally vouch 
for. These conjectures are nowhere supported by any 


examination of the works concerned, and such biographical 


surmise alone can hardly be credited with any real degree of 


authority. 
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Another of the critics of the mid-fifties who sought 
native American sources for The Red Badge rather than those 
of the European realists was Thomas A. Gullason in his 
article "New Sources for Stephen Crane's War Motif" in 
1957.81 Quoting Crane's statement from his interview with 
Willa Cather®? in which he pointed out that "his ancestors 
had been soldiers and he had been imagining war stories ever 
Since he was out of knickerbockers, and in writing his first 
war story had simply gone over his imaginary campaigns and 
selected his favorite imaginary benatyed che 92 Gullason 
alleges that the theological writings of Crane's father, 
Johnathan Townley Crane, contained more than enough to 
inspire his son's war theme. However, the three brief 
passages which Gullason cites from the works of Crane's 
father to substantiate this belief amount tO little more 
than the sort of general observations on war which the young 
Stephen Crane could have obtained from numerous sources and 
contain nothing which suggests, as Gullason would have his 
reader believe, that Crane's father "provided his son with 
the tensions and moods of battle, with theme, imagery and 


oe The extent to which Gullason is willing to 


psychology. 
stretch the slightest reference in Johnathan Townley Crane's 
work to the source of a given aspect of Stephen Crane's 
technique or theme in The Red Badge, is well indicated by 

his suggestion that two phrases employing animal images, from 


two separate works, Arts of Intoxication and An Essay on 


Dancing, provided Crane with the model for his widespread 
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use of animal imagery in The Red Badge of Courage. 

If the implications Gullason wished to draw from his 
examination of the writings of Crane's father are tenuous, 
his later article, "Tennyson's Influence on Crane," published 
in Worst y ae provides an example of what must be termed 
irresponsible scholarship, in which the elementary require- 
ments of the source hunter are totally disregarded. Gullason 
cites the two biographical occasions from Crane's youth in 
which Tennyson is at all mentioned. The first is the occasion 
at Claverack in which he became involved in a fight, having 
expressed his lack of appreciation of Tennyson's verse. The 
second incident, which occurred somewhat earlier, involved 
Crane's having to recite "The Charge of the Light Brigade" 
to his class. Gullason, somewhat inexplicably, concludes 
from these incidents that Crane's aversion to "The Charge of 
the Light Brigade" is to be seen as greatly influential in 
Crane's anti-romantic attitude to war and that both War is 
Kind and The Red Badge are to be seen as "a reaction against 


n86 Gullason's contentions here must be 


Tennyson's poem. 
viewed, I feel, as not merely tenuous, but as the products 
of an unreasoned and unreasonable surmise. 

Yet another: new "literary source" for The Red Badge 


87 who suggested Caroline 


was posited in 1958 by Edward Stone, 
E. S. Norton's poem "Bingen on the Rhine." The idea would 
appear to have come to Stone by virtue of the fact that a 


telescoped version of the opening lines of this poem enters 


the mind of the correspondent in The Open Boat. But Stone's 
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argument for this new "literary source" suffers from the old 
failure to produce anything more than general "parallelisms," 
often simply accountable to similarity of subject. Once 
again we find in "Bingen on the Rhine," as Stone demonstrates, 
another example of a "source" which investigates the destruc- 
tion of a youth's romantic ideals in the face of actual war. 
Stone also points out that both the poem and Crane's novel 
contain an incident of a soldier, whether dying from wounds 
or from premonition of them, who asks a comrade to take a 
message back to his family, but, as has been seen, similar 
incidents may also be encountered in both La Debacle and 
Sevastopol. Norton's poem, like The Red Badge, also con- 
tains an incident in which a soldier sees his comrade die, 
but in works dealing with the subject of war such an 
occurrence can scarcely be deemed remarkable. But Stone 
regards "the abundant self pity" and "the overwhelming, 
abiding impersonality and inexorability of the transactions 
of the universe, and... . the infinitely small importance 


u88 as far more 


of the individual in these transactions 
Significant correspondences between the two works. However, 
the self-dramatizing hero is also to be found in Tolstoy's 
Volodia or Hinman's Si Klegg and the inexorability of Nature 
probably finds even greater emphasis in the works of Zola 

and Tolstoy. Indeed Stone has finally to admit, in the 
conclusion to his article, that the essence of The Red Badge, 
189 


"the complex psychological metamorphosis of a young soldier 


is totally absent from Norton's lachrymose balad and that The 
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Red Badge fairly begins where Norton's fifty line Victorian 
tableau ends. 


Similarly Eric Solomon, 7° 


in the same year as Stone's 
article, suggested Joseph Kirkland's The Captain of Company K 
as the major source of The Red Badge on the basis of 
parallelisms of incidental detail and events predominantly 
coincidental, again due to the fact that both authors have 
chosen the same subject matter. Solomon believes that 
"directly apposite to the theme of The Red Badge of Courage, 
however, is the portrait of the hero, William Faragon, the 
Captain of Company K. Like Henry Fleming, Faragon is an 
innocent who rapidly gains maturity and self-reliance in the 


eos but it will by now be obvious from the 


crucible of war, 
"sources" already considered that the process of development 
from innocence to maturity of the young protagonist in the 
heat of battle (this is assuming of course that Henry Fleming 
does; “inefact, undergo this» development) ranks almost as a 
convention, so often is it observed, rather than a positive 
criterion for tracing the literary influence of one work on 
another. Solomon is then forced to go to great lengths to 
demonstrate the possibility of Crane actually having read 
Kirkland by pointing out that Kirkland was an acquaintance of 
Garland and that Garland may possibly have spoken of him to 
Crane. Nevertheless, Solomon is forced to concede that 
"there is no external evidence to prove that Crane ... 


n92 


used as’a source Kirkland's potboiler. But Solomon sees 


The=Captain of Company Ke"of interest in connection with 


PIG 

The Red Badge of Courage not because Crane could have read 
Kirkland's novel, nor because both books exhibit a similar 
approach to war; the startling fact is that both writers fix 
upon the same plot device to portray the hero's escape from 
the accusation of cowardice--an accidental wound."?3 Not 
only is Solomon's endeavour to establish a relationship 
between these works on the basis of this single narrative 
incident highly suspect, but if this incident is looked at 
more closely it will be discovered that it contains a 
dissimilarity to that of The Red Badge greater than the 
Similarity. Solomon describes how Kirkland's hero ina 
moment of fear rubs his forehead against the flinty bark of 
a tree, an injury later taken for a war wound, but the 
protagonist, unlike Henry Fleming, takes no credit for this 
"war wound," brushing it off as an accident. Henry's 
deception surely produces a greater dissimilarity between 
the action of these two novels than the mere existence of 
the incident of an accidental wound. Apart from these minor 
surface parallelisms of plot, Solomon allows that the two 
books are in no way comparable as works of art: "Kirkland's 
novel is a piece of hack writing by a crude technician who 
was primarily interested in supplying a stylized love plot 
with an honest background of wae sine 

The diligence of the source hunters in the fifties 
was indefatigable in the case of The Red Badge and before 


he) 


the close of the decade Marvin Klotz, had suggested two 


further possible influences for the novel, The Coward (1863) 
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aL 
by Henry Morford and William H. Armstrong's Red Tape and 
Pigeon Hole Generals (1864). The former of these Klotz 
proffers on the basis that "only Morford's coward dominates 


a complete novel ,"?° 


although both the novels of Kirkland 
and of Hinman would seem to discredit this belief. The 
importance of Armstrong's Red Tape and Pigeon Hole Generals 
is limited to the single factor that’ Armstrong names few of 
his characters, giving them sobriquets, such as the "Poetical 
Lieutenant" or the "Preaching Lieutenant" which resemble the 
impressionistic devices which Crane employs in naming his 
characters in The Red Badge. 

The first attempt at an overview of the mass of 
scholarship concerning the sources of Crane's war novel was 


ae Cady 


undertaken, very briefly, by Edwin Cady in 1962. 
expresses dissatisfaction with the results of those critics 
who have attempted to nominate "literary sources" for the 
novel and, despite its obvious exaggeration, his suggestion 
that "almost any book about a lad who goes to war will do, "78 
does, as has been seen, contain at least an element of truth. 
Cady also states his own personal belief that "despite the 
evident sophistication of The Red Badge, it is not clear 


n99 and that Crane's 


that Crane had to have literary sources, 
personal contacts with army veterans and General Van Petten 
would have been far more influential in the creation of 
Crane's novel. Therefore, having castigated those critics 


who. have advocated "literary sources" with inadequate 


evidence or argument, Cady adds his own voice to the less 


M yuinsH yd 


118 
than totally satisfactory opinion of such critics as Pratt 
and O'Donnel, without himself adding any further real 
CyitiealsjUstification forathein arguments: 

Articles seeking Crane's inspiration for The Red 
Badge continued to be published in the sixties, although the 
number markedly diminished from the flood of the fifties. 
Following his earlier attempt to establish the influence of 
Caroline Norton's "Bingen on the Rhine" on Crane's novel, 


Edward Stonet?9 


published in 1963 another article, this time 
suggesting that Zola's influence could be found in the novel. 
As has been seen, Zola's La Debacle has ever been a popular 
choiceuaséthe inspiration for The: Red Badge, «buteStone 
attempts to prove that L'Assommoir was a more powerful 
influence on Crane, a novel often referred to as influencing 
Maggie or George's Mother. But again Stone exemplifies the 
critic eager to establish literary indebtedness on the most 
flimsy of evidence. Without in any way attempting to 
evaluate the relationship of these two works as whole 
artistic entities, Stone seizes upon the echo of a single 
word to establish connection. He quotes the passage at the 
conclusion of The Red Badge where Crane writes that as 

Henry "trudged from the place of biood and wrath, his soul 
changed. He came from hot plowshares to prospects of clover 
trangdubhity ‘andtit. was as if hot plowshares:were not" and 
Genvengs. thatsthe oOnigineofuthissus to bestoundeon tpagerses 
of the John Stirling translation of L'Assommoir where 


Gervaise is watching her husband in the grip of delirium 
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1419 
tremens and it seemed to her that "he was dancing ... as 
if on burning plowshares." Stone also believes that 
Coupeau's Totentanz in L'Assommoir provides the hitherto 
unexplained source of the macabre death of Jim Conklin. 
However, the parallels which Stone wants to make between 
these two scenes are all too often dependent on the vaguest 
echo of phrase or action. For example, Crane's description 
of how the "tall soldier went firmly on as if propelled" is 
Supposedly derived from Gervaise's impression of Coupeau's 
gyrations that "not a motion seemed to be voluntary," and 
the fact that Coupeau manages to keep in his alcoholic jig 
for four days, Stone would have his reader believe, gave 
Crane the notion of imbuing Jim with the strength which 
evokes from the tattered man the remark "he's a goner 
Wher th' blazes does he git his stren'th from?" 

Not only native American materials and contemporary 
Europeantliteratureshavesbeentproposeduasysounceseforiihe 
Red Badge. In 1964 Warren Anderson!9!l endeavoured to outline 
resemblances between the American war novel and the Iliad. 
Anderson commences his argument with a somewhat questionable 
comparison of Crane himself with Achilles in their "family 
tradition of military service rendered with honour; the 
articulation of an intensely personal standard of heroic 
excellence (arete) that is nevertheless aware of the heroic 
in other men" and "a powerful sense of death soon to come, a 
sense that mounts into the obsession of an actual death 


wish."+92 this article continues by demonstrating that the 
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formal structure of The Red Badge, with its twenty four 
chapters, a wealth of chapters not required by the news- 
Paper eserlalization,,-hints iat ithe traditional division iof 

the Iliad and Odyssey into twenty four books. Anderson then 
attempts to parallel the actions of several of Homer's 
characters with those of Henry Fleming. For example, he 
points out that Achilles also retires from the battlefield, 

a correspondence surely to some degree invalidated by the 
widely differing motives of Homer's character and Henry 
Fleming, and that Achilles too is profoundly affected by 

the death of a comrade, returning to the battle to overwhelm 
the enemy with a furious attack. Similarly, Telemachus gains 
a courage that brings him from adolescence to full maturity 
and Hector finds himself obeying impulses more primordial 
than the civilized imperative that calls him to render his 
duty. It should be evident that these are parallelisms of 
action of the most general and inconclusive nature. However, 
Anderson sees the most remarkable parallel not in any of 
these details, but in Crane's use of simile. Anderson out- 
lines how Crane, like Homer, is constantly employing the 
simile to make comparisons between man and animal: "The 
Iliad can compare fighting men to wolves or again to donkeys 
or wasps as the occasion demands, quite without ludicrousness; 
the comparison rests upon a basis of community ."+93 A 
perhaps more probable explanation for the existence of much 
of Crane's animal imagery has been offered by such critics 


as Mordecai and Erin Marcus+04 who, as has been seen, have 
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argued that it is a natural product of Crane's naturalistic 
and impressionistic vision. But however Anderson's sugges- 
tion that Crane's use of simile was of classic derivation is 
viewed, his very tentative concluding effort to underline 
the bardic affinity of Crane with Homer by quoting Corwin 
Knapp Linson's recollection of "the vivid way he would tell 
aloud the stories he was writing," can, in all critical 
reasonableness, be allowed little credence. 

Two American essays have proved the most recent 
nominees for the "literary source" of The Red Badge. The 
first, offered by Eric Solomon in an article appropriately 
titled "Yet Another Source for The Red Badge of Courage, "195 
is an essay by Horace Porter entitled "The Philosphy of 
Courage" which appeared in the Century magazine in June of 
1888. Solomon presents sound evidence for the probability 
of Crane's acquaintance with this essay by pointing out that 
Porter was also the author of some parts of the "Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War" series which was then also 
appearing in the Century, and which biographers have agreed 
Crane probably studied before writing his war novel. However, 
the substance of Porter's comments on courage in war time are 
essentially of°so general a* nature: that it-is difficult to 
see how the essay could conceivably have had more than the 
slightest of influences on Crane's novel and even this must 
remain surmise since the essay itself contains no conclusive 
evidence which links it to The Red Badge. Porter outlines 


in his essay how fear may overcome a soldier not on the first 
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22 
attack but subsequently, and how courage is a quality never 
assured until it is tested and "the mind of many a gallant 
fellow has been sorely perplexed by the doubts that have 


entered it previous to his first fight, "196 


As has been 
seen, such "sorely perplexed" minds of young soldiers have 
also found fictional representation in Volodia of Sevastopol, 
Si Klegg and Faragon of Kirkland's Captain of Company K. 
Porter also argues against the notion that battle arouses 
romantic enthusiasm but admits that a successful charge can 
give the individual a sense of pleasure and exhilaration, 
concepts which are indeed to be found in The Red Badge but 
the possible inspiration of which could be traced to numerous 
sources both literary and non-literary. But for Solomon 

"the most interesting similarity between the ideas expressed 
in Porter's 'Philosphy' and the events described in Crane's 
Red Badge is the conception that informs both works: a man 
may display cowardice in one action or type of action and 


nl07 BUS digtcinseis 


still not be permanently a coward. 
regarded as the "most interesting similarity" between these 
two works, it must also be allowed that it is a similarity 
also shared at least by Tolstoy, Kirkland, Hinman and Morford. 
The second essay, offered as the inspiration for 
Crane's novel by Neal Osborne , 198 is William Ellery Channing's 
discourse of 1816 "War." Osborne would appear, in this 
article, to have succumbed to the temptation for the source 


hunter to impose on one work a single and somewhat question- 


able interpretation in order that it should coincide fully 
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123 
with the work he wishes to advocate as its inspiration. 
Channing's essay amounts largely to a diatribe against the 
honour which men attach to military courage, and in it he 
states his belief that "it is time that the childish admira- 
tion of courage should give place to more manly sentiments; 
and in proportion as we effect this change, we shall shake 
the main pillar of war and rob military life of its main 
attraction. Courage is a very doubtful quality, springing 
from very different sources and possessing a corresponding 


nl09 Now for Osborne to substantiate 


variety of characters. 
his opinion that "Channing's specific attack upon the 
varieties of military courage .. . constitute a very good 
paraphrase of important themes, strategies and evident 
philosophic and moral implications in The Red Badge, "110 
he is forced to make some highly questionable statements 
about Crane's novel. Channing's first category for debunking 
the varieties of military courage is that of "unreflecting 
ignorance." This ignorance Osborne sees in Jim Conklin's 
"Naive faith»in-his superior Officers and robot-like 
soldiering, despite his marginal association with Christ, "111 
abehotghvi ts rsdamlitebetdribicultetopseeshowlOsbernencan 
reconcile his opinion of Jim as even a "marginal" Christ 
symbol and Jim as the epitome of robot-like ignorance. 
Channing's second category is that of inherited strength and 
insensitivity, the iron clad physical and psychological 
temperament, and once again Osborne sees this as an excellent 


description of Jim Conklin. Certainly Jim's physical 


124 
strength and endurance are emphasized in the novel but 
surely he cannot be claimed to be insensitive. Indeed it is 
Jim's sincere and honest statement of his possible reactions 
in the forthcoming battle which provides Henry with early 
Solace and comfort as the first doubts as to his courage 
occur to him. Osborne continues with the assertion that 
both "Channing and Crane typically emphasize both the moral 
independence of the individual and his moral duty to the 
universal brotherhood of man, but they deplore the barbaric 


wit2 However, it has 


unreflecting ‘brotherhood of battle. 
been vehemently argued that in The Red Badge the "universal 
brotherhood of man" becomes synonymous with the "brotherhood 
of battle," and Henry's commitment to the regiment becomes a 
microcosm of his greater commitment. Certainly Crane's 
realistic portrayal of the horrors of war provide as stern 
an indictment of the waste and futility of war as any 
Channing could have wished but it is quite a different 

thing to assert, as Osborne wishes to, that this indictment 
of the horrors of war carried with it an equal indictment 

of courage in war and that Crane believed with Channing 

that "civilized man must then give up the childish and pagan 
admiration of military courage. "113 For example, it might 
well be argued, in contrast to Osborne's belief that "Conklin 
is to be seen as a painful proof that the pagan religion of 
military courage .. . is the wrong way. And there is a 
sense in which his friend's terrible death is the price 


Fleming must pay for his own complicity in that religion,"114 
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that Jim's death is rather part of the price that Henry has 
to pay for his desertion of the regiment and his failure to 
retain the religion of military courage. In the iste! hey “eke 
these highly debatable correspondences which Osborne draws 
between the ideas Channing sets out in "War" and The Red 
Badge, it is very difficult to agree with Osborne when he 
Claims that the evidence for Channing's influence on Crane's 
war novel is "self evident"!+> ana that "The Red Badge 
would make an almost perfect exemplum"t16 to Channing's essay. 

Contemporary critical reaction had emphasized chiefly 
the uniqueness of Crane's art in The Red Badge or, when 
comparisons were made, had linked the novel with the work of 
the European realists, predominantly Zola and Tolstoy. 
Despite Conrad's dissenting voice, these European realists 
remained the most popular "literary sources" for the novel 
throughout the twenties and indeed until the late thirties. 
Agechass pointe an. time Such critics as H. TI. Webster. and 
Lyndon Upson Pratt introduced either native American 
literary influences or completely non-literary "sources" 
for the novel. This trend continued throughout the forties 
and the early fifties and during this period literary. and 
non-literary, European and American "influences" were all 
frequently suggested, often simultaneously by the same critic. 
However, in the middle and late fifties critical opinion took 
a positive direction and the arguments for native American 
"sources" were voiced considerably more often than those for 


Furopean. This pattern continued in the sixties by which 


i+ 
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time the critics seem to have largely rejected, at least 
implicitly, earlier arguments for the influence of such 
writers as Zola or Tolstoy and the notion articulated most 
cVearly@by eRe ew. sotaliman, “that Cranerwas "not a bookish 
man" and that his war novel must therefore have been shaped 
by non-literary influences. But perhaps the most important 
observation to make about the criticism which attempts to 
reveal the "source" of The Red Badge in the sixties, is that 
it has conspicuously diminished from the flood of articles 
published in the fifties. It would appear, therefore, that 
the critics have, at last, become aware of the seemingly 
insuperable difficulties faced by the critic who wishes to 
Make MOrer than sUnsubstantma ted guesses atthe Source or The 
Red Badge but who is without some new or more detailed 
biographical information about Crane or his intentions in 


the novel than is at present available. 
The Source of Crane's Colours 


Apart from the debate in which critics have been 
seeking the source of the themes and subject matter of The 
Red Badge, a secondary debate has also been taking place in 
an attempt to discover how Crane learned to write. This 
debate has centred primarily around his technique of literary 
impressionism and more specifically his handling GLPcouvour 
in prose. Basically three main opinions have been expressed 
by critics on this problem, including arguments for the 


influence of the impressionist painters, of the writings of 


ee. 
Goethe and finally of Crane's own innate sense of colour. 
H. G. Wells was one of the earliest critics to remark upon 


thes" force.of colour"+1? 


in The Red Badge and stated his view 
that "the great influence of the studio in Crane cannot be 
ignored in the persistant selection of the essential elements 
of an impression, in the ruthless exclusion of mere infor- 
mation, in the direct vigour with which the selected points 
are made, there is Whistler even more than there is Tolstoy 
in The Red Badge of Courage, "i18 Wells' opinion was 
Sipposledweinelo0I by iW Ds Bamsy sin an tarticle for the 
Bookman and again in 1934 by Harry Hartwick in his The 
Foreground of American Fiction. Indeed Crane's indebtedness 
to the impressionist painters was accepted up until 1949 when 
Melvin Schoberlin disputed this interpretation in his intro- 
duction to Crane's The Sullivan County Sketches, where he 
expressed his belief that Crane's sense of colour was innate. 
For Schoberlin "Crane observed color in nature through an 
artist's eyes. It was a faculty innate, an adverb of his 
genius," and he "borrowed nothing"!19 from the impressionists. 


120 agreed with Schoberlin's contention, seeing 


John Berryman 
Crane as "Gifted plainly with a powerful and probably very 
odd sense of color"!21 which was later fortified by Crane's 
acquaintance with Goethe and his concept of the "moral 
sensual effect of color." For Berryman Crane's color was 
"primitive" and "psychological" and "owes nothing whatever, 
nl22 


apparently, to painting. However, the great majority 


of this "scholarship" relating to the source of Crane's 


128 


technique with colour amounted to little more than unsubstan- 
tiated opinion and counter opinion and not until 1952 was 
this situation at all improved. In that year both Joseph 
Kwiat?23 and R. W. Stallman!?4 published more fully argued 
objections to Berryman's view that Crane owed nothing to the 
Studio. Kwiat contends that Crane's early interest in colour 
was probably given encouragement by virtue of the fact that 
his sister, Mary Helen, was an artist and taught classes at 
Asbury Park and also by his love affair with Phebe English, 
an art student, who gave him some of her paintings. Crane's 
enthusiasm, Kwiat suggests, was further increased through his 
Gontactewith,thestIndians;! asgroup ofsyoungsartists, diving 
in the Arts Students League on East Twenty-Third Street of 
New York, with whom he spent a good deal of time from 1892- 
L894, eandealso,ftrom hissassociationsgwithvether artistic 
cliques such as the one which centred around Corwin K. Linson. 
The actual influence of these artists and impressionism 
generally on Crane's prose can be seen, Kwiat argues, both 

in his frequent use of the graphic artist as central charac- 
ter and his "painterly" stylistic devices even in his 
earliest sketches. Kwiat cites some of the impressionistic 
devices used in these early sketches, including the flophouse 
scene from "An Experiment in Misery" which demonstrates "the 
feelingso£-aapainter sonethe nightmarish seikects oi figures 


Ta and the description 


in shadows and gaslight upon a room, 
Crane gives of the picturesque section of Greenwich Village 


in "Minetta Lane, New York" which "reveals the writer 
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striving for the pictorial effects of a painter working in 


chiaroscuro. "126 


In his Stephen Crane: An Omnibus R. W. Stallman 
advocated the French impressionists as the strongest Single 
influence on Crane's prose style. Indeed he referred to 
Crane's style as "prose pointilism. It is composed of dis- 
connected images, which coalesce iike the blobs of color 
in French impressionist paintings, every word group having 
a cross reference relationship, every seemingly disconnected 
detail having interrelationship to the configurated whole. "127 
Stallman considered that Crane painted with words "exactly" 
as the French impressionsts painted with pigments and even 
Crane's perspectives, like those of the impressionists, are 
fashioned almost always by contrast, black masses juxtaposed 
against brightness, coloured light set against grey mists, 
rarely offering a cleared atmosphere or unimpeded vision of 
perspective. 

Although both Kwiat and Stallman had argued plausibly 
if not conclusively for the influence of graphic art on 
Crane, their thesis suffered considerably upon the publication 
in 1958 of Corwin K. Linson's posthumous reminiscences My 
Stephen Crane. Linson, one of the very artists Kwiat had 
cited as influences on Crane, refuted the studio as the 
inspiration of Crane's style and allied himself with the 
view stated earlier by Schoberlin that Crane's sense of 
colour was innate: 'ThasbamnterysacOlLonesenseriseborns go 


was his. The Impressionism of that day was to him an 
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affectation, and all affectation was dishonesty, uncreative 
and thus dead from the start."128 

It was four years after the publication of Linson's 
book before any further detailed argument appeared on the 
problem of establishing the source of Crane's application of 
colour in prose. In 1962 Robert Hough published his article 
"Crane and Goethe: A Forgotten Relationship, "12? however, as 
we have seen, the relationship had not been totally forgotten 
and Hough's article is a detailed extension of Berryman's 
Suggestion in 1950 that Goethe's writings on colour had 
influenced, at least to some degree, the young Crane. Hough 
begins by quoting a letter from Frank Noxon, a classmate and 
fraternity brother of Crane's at Syracuse University, which 
offers very sound factual evidence for the German's influence 
On Crane Ss? concept. of Colour in. literature: “After thes book 
[The Red Badge] appeared he and I had somewhere a talk about 
color in literature. He told me that a passage in Goethe . 
had made a profound impression and he had utilized the idea 


wl30 as Hough points out, the book 


to produce his effects. 
by Goethe referred to here by Noxon is not difficult to 
isolate because the only extensive comments on colour appear 
in his lengthy anti-Newtonian dissertation on light, 
Farbenlehre, published in 1810 and translated into English 
as Goethe's Theory of Colours by Sir Charles Eastlake in 
1840. In this work Goethe states his belief that there is 


a constant interrelationship between sense impression and 


emotion and "general impressions produced by single colours 
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Cannot be changed . .. they act specifically and must 
produce definite, specific states in the living organ. "131 
Hough's article argues persuasively that this is exactly how 
Crane uses colour, dealing with it metaphorically or psycho- 
logically to set a mood or define a situation rather than 
to convey panorama or spectacle and that the American also 
follows Goethe's emotional evaluation of colours. For 
example, Goethe designated yellow a "warm" colour basically 
"quick, lively and aspiring" but "extremely liable to contami- 
nation" and when sullied produced a very disagreeable effect 
and we can find both these uses of the colour employed by 
Crane. Similarly the colour red which Goethe believed the 
"CSCulmination of the spectrum" likewise appeared to hold for 
Crane an uncanny fascination; The Red Badge alone contains 
over sixty uses of the colour in some aspect. Also the 
technique of juxtaposing light and colour against darkness 
and shade, which Stallman had argued Crane must have derived 
from the impressionists, could also have been found in Goethe. 
Hough does not completely discount all influence from the 
impressionist painters but points out that Crane read Goethe 
at least a year or so before he knew the impressionists, 
most probably coming upon the German writer at Syracuse 
University in 1891, and later "merely grafted on to what he 
knew of Goethe the impressionistic ideas that he found 
congenial. "+> 

However, these attempts to determine the influences 


on Crane's colour technique in prose, as with the search for 
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the source of the themes and subject matter of The Red Badge, 
are denied any final conclusiveness by the absence of suffi- 
ciently detailed biographical information, particularly 
concerning the young Crane, and outspoken comment by the 
author himself on his intentions as an artist.+33 mt is 
this absence which still leaves too much of the enigma 
surrounding Stephen Crane undisturbed and keeps hidden much 
of the true nature of the creative process which produced 


The Red Badge of Courage. 
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CONCLUSION 


In one sense, of course, it is not possible to fully 
concludesthis thesis. «Critical interest is currently 
stronger than ever in The Red Badge of Courage and there are 
no readily discernible signs that the great volume of 
published commentary concerning the novel will undergo any 
serious diminution in the near future. Nevertheless, there 
are some significant observations to be made as a result of 
the foregoing examination of the critical reaction to The Red 
Badge which may perhaps be of value for further criticism of 
the work. 

This study has attempted to chart the major trends in 
the critical reaction to The Red Badge from its publication to 
the present. It has been seen how the very favourable 
contemporary reaction to the work stressed either its unique- 
ness or its realism and considered that it portrayed the 
maturity and redemption of its protagonist. These estimates 
of the novel remained virtually unchallenged throughout both 
the period from Crane's death to the early twenties during 
which his reputation experienced severe decline, and the 
enthusiastic "re-discovery" of his work in the twenties. It 
was not until the thirties and forties, when the great acclaim 
of the twenties had largely subsided, that some critics began 
to argue that The Red Badge was an example of naturalism, and 
thus brought many of the previously held ideas about the 


33 
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novel into question. 

The beginning of the fifties saw yet another 
"re-discovery" of Crane and another change in the critical 
attitudéttoptheabookst Atdthesstaxntvofathisedecadesmany 
critics argued, at least implicitly, that Crane was closer to 
the "classic" American authors of the New England renaissance 
than to the realists and naturalists of the late nineteenth 
century, by placing great emphasis on the Christian or mythic 
symbolism of The Red Badge. However, detailed refutations of 
this symbolic reading quickly followed and the dominant 
critical attitude of the late fifties was formed by a 
synthesis of the naturalistic and Christian or mythic inter- 
pretations, which allowed Henry some form of "limited success" 
in a universe indifferent to man. This interpretation con- 
tinued to be the most frequently voiced in the sixties, but 
a new approach to the novel also emerged which agreed with 
the naturalistic reading that Henry fails to achieve the 
manhood he claims at the conclusion of the novel but which 
suggested that his was a personal failure and not the 
inevitable: result»of a naturalistic: universe. Perhaps the 
most significant trend of this decade, however, was the 
harsher critical treatment of The Red Badge by some commen- 
tators who drew critical attention to many difficulties in 
the novel avoided or merely glossed over by much of the 
previous commentary. 

It was another of the aims of this study to determine 


from these major trends in approach the important cri tacal 
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issues in the novel and it will, I hope, by now be evident 
exactly what these are. The major point of critical dissen- 
Sion in The Red Badge still remains the question of whether 
or not its protagonist undergoes any development, moral, 
Spiritual, or intellectual. Vital to this central problem 
are such questions as whether the conclusion of the novel is 
LOsber readhironi cally oronotseanissnenry!ss"stccess"M4an battle 
to -be seen /as© the! product (of instinctual®and bestial 
behaviour prompted by wounded vanity or of conscious, self- 
willed heroism? Is free-will shown to be possible in the 
novel? How far do the elements of naturalism in the novel 
affect its overall meaning? How is Henry's continued decep- 
tion of his fellows to be explained? 

Certainly some progress has been made towards the 
elucidation of these issues for the reader of The Red Badge. 
Both the increased awareness of the late fifties and sixties 
that Crane's art is perhaps too eclectic to be neatly defined 
by any single "ism," and the harsher but more honest critical 
reaction to the novel of some critics in the last decade, 
have contributed much to the further understanding of The Red 
Badge. I have tried to show where I disagree with individual 
resaings OLethe novel, but l-~also detect a Single ‘general 
weakness in this whole body of criticism. it seems that far 
too much of the commentary on The Red Badge is not cognisant 
of the previous scholarship concerning the novel, and 
consequently much of the great volume of criticism published 


on the work is simply repetition and refutation of essentially 
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the same arguments from decade to decade. Unfortunately, 
due to this continual reiteration of familiar arguments and 
counter arguments, the reader who comes to the mass of 
published commentary on The Red Badge for enlightenment is 
likely to depart with a sense of fatigue and some confusion. 
Only in that area of Crane scholarship which has concerned 
itself with the search for Crane's sources for The Red 
Badge do the critics appear to have heeded the work of their 
comrades and to have realized the extreme difficulty of 
arguing convincingly for any single source for the novel 
on the available evidence. This awareness is indicated by 
the severe decline in the sixties of publications dealing 
with this problem. If the critics are to achieve further 
meaningful insights into the complex problems presented by 
The Red Badge, it would appear that they must become more 
fully awareiof the findings of their fellows, and thereby 
develop and extend these findings rather than merely restate 


them. 
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133hric Solomon outlined this predicament well ina 
review of Stallman's Stephen Crane in Nineteenth Century 
Fiction, XXIII (1969), 486: "Stephen Crane's letters cannot 
be mined for important literary statements. His letters and 
notebooks are repetitive, superficial and pragmatic, for the 
most part. The biographer must, then, rely on a few revealing 
incidents and remarks, not necessarily because they are 
crucial but because they are available." 
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